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We INVITE you to see how many new and im. 


nugeew ul 7] proved features Ford buyers are getting. A: ; 
time when few real improvements were expected — 
here’s a car with important advancements in the very 
a Z Tr qualities that mean the most! 


HERE’S NEW COMFORT ON THE ROAD—A lower 
e and wider chassis—new, longer, softer springs — 
4f1 the new dual stabilizers—for a ride that’s really new 


in softness, quietness, steadiness. 


HERE IS STYLE THAT'S REALLY FRESH— Wide, low, 
EST LO OKING massive new lines—rich new interiors are being 
called the handsomest in all Ford history! 


HERE’S A BRAND NEW “ENGINE STORY” — Only 
Ford in the low price field offers a 6 or a V-type 8 


| iB EST RIDING America’s most modern 6! America’s lowest priced 8) 
4 . NEW DRIVING EASE, TOO!—Steering, shifti; ng 


; gears, braking are easier in action, surer in control, 


| \SEST RUNNING FORD CARS EVER BUILT! 
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A Brief Report 
on FORD National Defense Work 





Yeas] AIRPLANE ENGINES! Production of 2000-horse- 
The Beautiful Ne . power Pratt & Whitney engines is under way in the 
ew new Ford airplane engine factory. LONG-RANGE 


BOMBERS! Construction forges rapidly ahcad on the 


| huge new Ford Willow Run Airplane Plant for mass 
) assembly of army bombing planes. TANKS! Shortly, 
the Rouge and Highland Park Plants will begin tool- 

ing up for huge tank production. RECONNAISSANCE 

CARS!—and other mobile units for the army have 

been delivered and continue to be delivered in 

increasing numbers. FORD NAVY SERVICE SCHOOL! 


Navy recruits are getting mechanical and tech- 
| for 1942 












nical training in the shops and Trade Schoo! 
at the Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Company. 
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READERS WRITE 





Preserving Democracy 

All agree that the nation is facing per- 
haps the greatest crisis in her entire his- 
tory. With this as a postulate, does 
logic and common sense dictate that we 
should sit down and cry about it, or roll 
up our sleeves and go to work? . . . May- 
be | am a freak, but I have faith in my 
Government, its people and their cour- 
age. America will pull through victorious- 
iv—holding high the torch of liberty. She 
will not fail. She can and will pay for 
war or for peace, whichever may be her 
destiny, and with a heavy heart I am 
obliged to opine it will be for war. It is 
in the hands of the dictators. American 
destiny lies not in the laps of the gods, 
but reposes in the hearts of liberty loving 
Americans. It is safe there. The Amer- 
ican way will live. 

S. C. Cleland 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Jefferson Memorial 

In your Nov. 1 issue of PATHFINDER 
you refer to the Jefferson Memorial being 
under construction and that a new build- 
ing for the War Department has been ap- 
proved. Why is such unnecessary build- 
ing not postponed until after the emer- 
gency? Government housing projects in 
this city are standing half completed for 
lack of steel and no work has been done 
on them the past three months. The Gov- 
ernment is denying private enterprise ma- 
terial, yet it goes ahead with such enter- 
prises as mentioned. Sure a nice new 
building would be just fine for the brass 
hats. I suppose they will have solid gold 
spittoons too, but it ain’t rigHtt. 

W. G. Nelson 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Guest Editorials 

Most of the Guest Editorials have been 
saturated with the urge to faith and resig- 
nation, to the disposition of earthly desti- 
nies by a higher power “whose ways are 
not man’s ways.” Inescapably this is an 
exhortation to inactivity, to isolation. 
Repetition of this idea indicates a subtle 
advocacy of non-intervention. In the time 
of national crisis fill the soldier, the 
statesman with a faith in a God whose 
power is infinite, whose plans and pur- 
poses are inscrutable but invincible, and 
you have neutralized, emasculated zeal- 
ous patriotism. 

F. P. Wortman 

Albany, Ga. 
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Occasionally something occurs which 
gives me especial pride in having Massa- 
chusetts as my birthplace and residence. 
This feeling of pride has just been en- 
gendered by reading Senator O’Mahoney’s 
guest editorial in the current issue of 
PATHFINDER, and learning that the au- 
thor is a product of the neighboring city 
of Chelsea. The complete clarity and 
conciseness with which our greatest prob- 
lem is presented, and the simplicity of 
the fundamental truths therein express- 
ed mean a great deal more than volumes 
of pseudo-economic theory and shallow 
political philosophy. 

Stanley B. Black 
Medford, Mass. 


Manners 

I have often wondered and been puzzled 
why “manners” and etiquette have been 
so completely left out of our schools. As 
| understand it, education is meant to 








make our lives more complete, to teach 
us to understand how to live and how to 
make of ourselves useful and intelligent 
people. That being so, why has “good 
breeding,” “manners,” or whatever good 
conduct is called, been, so far, a forgotten 
subject? It has long been a wish 
of mine that every classroom in every 
school in this beloved land of ours would 
teach proper human conduct. Good man- 
ners should be rightful inheritance . 
We should know how to meet people, 
what to discuss, how’ to ease an awkward 
situation, and the 1001 little things that, 
after all, make for the big thing, How to 
Live! Why not start a crusade for “Bet- 
ter Manners for America”? May this not 
make for better international manners? 
Mrs. Warner Petroff 
Port Blakely, Wash. 


500 or Bust 
In a late issue of PATHFINDER you 
stated that 250 English words could be 
made from the word “Pathfinder” and 
rather challenged your readers to find 
more. Without consulting the dictionary, 
I have, up to date, over 340 English words 
in common every day usage—perhaps I 
should say every day crossword vocabu- 
lary. I hope somebody makes it 500. 
F. O. Dunning 
New York, N. Y. 


Community Organization 
As a journal for and by the people you 
might increase your great influence by 
selecting a letter each week which offered 
the best plan for community organization. 
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The Greater Nebraska Club, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Nov. 3, 1941. 
Mr. John M. Robey, 
Managing Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Mr. Robey: 

May this writer, a comparative 
cub in the publishing business (our 
18th year), offer sincere and hearty 
congratulations to PATHFINDER on 
the occasion of the publication of 
its 2500th consecutive issue. Your 
splendid success, your large circula- 
tion and your secure place in the 
hearts and minds of your million 
and more constant readers is evi- 
dence enough that there is a great 
and lasting place for PATHFINDER 
in this great nation. Week by week 
a wearied and disillusioned people, 
led hither and thither by false 
»ropaganda, look more and mote to 
he calm and sensible guidance of 
your splendid magazine. As a cru- 
sader for all that is good, hopeful 
and worthwhile, may we be per- 
mitted to salute you and to wish 
you Godspeed. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mark M. Shaw, Publisher, 
The Greater Nebraskan. 


From such a source we could gather the 
necessary data for united action ; 
With the vast extension of electric power 
and improved mechanical appliances we 
can, through the establishment of a sys- 
tem of self sufficient interlocking com- 
‘munities, provide a livelihood for all. By 
the means of negotiable warehouse cer- 
tificates we can clear surplus against a 
surplus and with the actual goods in hand 
build up a bulwark against inflation. 
E. R. Tarver 

Laredo, Tex. 


Nature’s Colors 

The editorial in PATHFINDER, Noy. 1 
{on autumn leaves) is the best that has 
appeared in any paper for many years, 
especially the first part. Nature, the 
mother of the earth, really displays her 
colors If we want to learn more 
about the world we will find Nature the 
best teacher we have. Emerson says this 
is guidance for each of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word, 

Gustav A, Swanson 

Chugwater, Wyo. 


Bouquet 

Enclosed is my renewal for the Celebra- 
tion number. I have received almost 
2,400 copies of the paper, having sub- 
scribed the summer of 1895, and have 
never missed a copy. I have never been 
notified that my subscription was due. 
Has anyone else such a record? I have 
never become offended at anything I 
have found in PATHFINDER. Of course 
I have not always agreed with all that 
has been printed, but there has always 
been something I did like to make me 
want to remain a subscriber. Some ob- 
ject to it because it is small, but that is 
what I admire about it. When you take 
15 other papers you are thankful that 
we have one that knows how to. con- 
dense the news and give us just what we 
want. I think those extra editorials have 
been fine. Let the good work continue. 
Long live PATHFINDER! 

H. A. Darnall 

Buckhannon, W. Va. 
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THAT MORAL REVIVAL 


By DR. EDWIN HOLT HUGHES, Bishop, the Methodist Church. 


(Twenty-third in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


EN are today speaking frequently 

of a moral revival. Some writers, 
like James Truslow Adams, have de- 
clared that in the last decade the 
ethical depression has been greater 
than the economic depression. There 
is, of course, no way in which the 
market appraisals can be accurately 
laid alongside the moral appraisals. 
The statistics of the spirit are too 
subtle for such contrasts. 

Yet I suspect that all of us, unless 
we yield to a false optimism, have 
been sadly aware of recessions in 
ethical emphasis. If this statement 
does not represent a movement, it 
surely does represent a tendency. It 
affects, also, the several grades of liv- 
ing. The convivial become “dissipa- 
tors.” The mildly temperate become 
convivial. The Puritans themselves 
move into the so-called “temperance” 
class. If there be an angel who re- 
cords subtle moral changes in the 
souls of men, he has been kept busy 
in recent years_in readjusting his 
bookkeeping and in reclassifying his 
groups! 

Without question one of the ways 
to initiate improvement is to recog- 
nize the unfavorable conditions. Re- 
pentance is always the first step in 
reform—whether personal or civic. So 
some among us have been fleeing for 
refuge to a vocabulary. In Washing- 
ton we have heard much about “spirit- 
ual values” and the “abundant life.” 
While the latter phrase has too often 
been dragged from its Bible meaning 
and converted largely to a comfort- 
able economic gospel, its quotation 
may still be considered as a hope in 
the right general direction! Even if 
the hunger to be satisfied by the abun- 
dance be mostly physical, it is good to 
have a semi-spiritual yearning that 
describes itself by a Biblical phrase. 
Jt is good also to have a modern and 
very minor Moses achieve one tiny 
hill from which he gets even a slight 
and quick view into a promised land. 

As to the desired “spiritual values,” 
where are they to be secured? Do 
they come from a magical repetition of 
the words that sound so religious? 
Values are created in some place of 
commerce. They do not arrive from 
nowhere and are not labelled as the 
products of nobody! Someone is in 
command of their producing factory; 
someone presides over their market- 
place. Changing the figure we may de- 
clare that “spiritual values” are not 
accidents. Nor are they gifts poured 
upon the morally lazy and the ethical- 
ly inert. On the contrary, they are 
costly. 

Character is not such a poor and 
weak thing as can be purchased with 
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Dr. Edwin H. Hughes 


R. EDWIN HOLT HUGHES was 

born at Moundsville, W. Va., in 
December, 1866. Following in his 
father’s footsteps, he attended the 
University of West Virginia, and 
was ordained to the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1892. 
After serving as minister in Massa- 
chusetts for 11 years, he became 
president of De Pauw University 
in 1903, and in 1908 he was ordained 
a bishop. He is now senior bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Hughes has written a num- 
ber of books on religious subjects. 
With his wife, Mrs. Isabel Ebbert 
Hughes, he makes his home in 
Washington. 






nothingness. Strong things can be pro- 


duced only by strong causes.’ Years 
ago a very liberal preacher in New 
England said to Father Taylor, the 
eminent and. genius -endowed sailor 
preacher of Methodism: “How can we 
liberals secure the earnestness of you 
Methodists?” Father Taylor replied, 
both smilingly and seriously, “Well, 
you cannot get it until you have some- 
thing to make it out of.” He might 
have added, “And someone to create 
power within you and for you!” 
Years ago there was in our country 
a great educator who had been 
“brought up” in a Puritan environ- 
ment, and had never recovered! Along 
a plenteous way where those who 
walked with him often proclaimed 
lethargy or latitude as breadth, this 
man was perplexed—by the sincere 
faith in the old simplicities and by a 
lack of faith in the stern doctrines that 
had produced them! It was interest- 
ing to watch the battle that went on 
in his heart. He wanted a real Puri- 
tanism; but he had lost the only thing 
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that could create Puritanism! 

I wonder if our age is not like tha 
We are longing now for a moral ;. 
vival. Our real desire is to esc, 
fronrthe ethical climates that produ 
judges who must be sent to prison a 
political leaders whose religion «: 
not make for an honest tax report. f 
do we want to pay a big price for 
territory where the atmosphere \ 
not chill idealism? That is sure], 
piercing question for our day. 

When, therefore, men talk to 
about “the abundant life” and “spiri 
ual values,” we have a right to ask: 
Where are you going to secure thes, 
things? Are they created by abstr: 
tions? Does a moral void push them 
into our souls? Of course not! Noth 
ing comes from nothing. You cannot 
secure morality from no thing, or fro 
nobody. 


Daniel Webster once said, “If God 
and his word are not known and ; 
ceived, the devil and his works w 
gain the ascendency; if the evang« 
cal volume does not reach every han- 
let, the papers of the corrupting ani 
licentious literature will; if the pow: 
of the gospel is not felt throughout t! 
land, anarchy and misrule, degradatio 
and misery, corruption and darkne 
will reign.” 

This was good preaching. Our We! 
ster was the Prophet Daniel II! H 
knew that you must substitute badness 
with goodness, and defeat evil by right- 
eousness. Our leaders who today tr: 
to bring in a moral millenium by a 
vocabulary that deals with a vacancy 
need to turn to the Great God. Th: 
religious revival of 1857 helped us t 
recover from a panic; that of 1867 res 
cued us measurably from the pain of 
war; and a moral revival for ou: 
present world must be secured from a 
redeeming Heaven. 

Having quoted from a great states- 
man, I may close by joining in the 
question of Mary Pickford, the great 
movie actress, “Why Not Try God?” 

ee 
SO SAY PARENTS 

Now when I was young things wer: 
different. 

Children don’t know how to obey 
nowadays. They all think they know 
more than their elders. (Some of them 
do—know a lot more). 

If you had a place for everything 
and put everything in its place things 
wouldn’t get mislaid for you. I never 
saw such children for misplacing 
things. (Now help me find my glass- 
es, I laid them somewhere and can’t 
see to find them without them.) 

Who used the car without felling 
me? I left the tank full and it’s as dry 
as a bone. I’m going to find out who 
is boss in this house. 

I give up— it’s too much for me. Just 
have your own way—you always do. 

I don’t know what this world is com- 
ing to. It’s going to the dogs. Now if 
things were the way I wanted them—. 
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HOUSING— 


Patriotic America Builds for Defense & Peace 


HEN an army of a million fight- 

ing men march to camp or to 
the field they leave their homes behind 
them. Shelter and living conveniences 
of some kind must be provided for 
them in their new stations, whether 
barracks, tents, heavy blankets or 
holes in the ground. That fact has 
always been recognized. 

Not recognized until comparatively 
recently is the fact that an army of 
defense workers swarming to great 
industrial plants, usually miles away 
from a city, must also have shelter 
and living conveniences if they are to 
do the necessary work. They form 
other armies in the nation’s service, 
and there are many of them in Amer- 
ica today. In fact, in our hurried de- 
fense preparations our first depend- 
ence is on these armies of factory 
workers who make the weapons for 
our soldiers to use. 

We know now that these men, to 
be able to do their work, must have 
shelter and comforts. Yet we have 
heard strange tales of their having to 
go as far as 60 miles away to find a 
house to live in; of their sleeping in 
cars, under sheds, or on the bare 
ground. A recent story given out by 
the Office of Production Management 
relates that at Hampton Roads, a ship- 
building center, as many as 30 to 40 
families live in one house, “using one 
toilet and one bath”; that “beds are 


used 24 hours a day,” and that “some- 
times more than one family lives in a 
single room.” 

Horses turned out to shift for them- 
selves at night cannot do good work. 
Neither can men. We know how it 
was in the First World War when, for 
lack of living facilities, some indus- 
tries suffered a labor turnover of more 
than 1,000 per cent annually. The 
United States Housing Corporation 
was finally set up to do with that situ- 
ation, but it was another case of 
“too little and too late.” This time the 
question was better understood, and 
we got an earlier start in doing some- 
thing about it. But the problem arose 
so quickly and became so great that 
the solutiog is lagging behind. 


. . . Government Building 


That brings us to the question of 
what has been done, and what is now 
being done, to provide homes for our 
millions of migratory defense workers. 

Here is the latest report of results. 
During the week ending Nov. 8 just 
1,539 publicly financed homes, for de- 
fense workers and enlisted personnel, 
were completed and 1,610 new ones 
went into construction. The total of 
publicly financed homes built and 
building then reached the figure of 
103,792. But that is not the whole pic- 
ture. Since January, 1941, the number 
of privately financed homes which 





Workmen Putting up Prefabricated Walls at the Martin Housing Project 
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Palmer Coordinates Defense Housing 


had gone into construction totaled 
189,804. The weekly rate of construc- 
tion of privately financed homes, in- 
spected by the Federal Housing Au- 
thority, was 3,274. So the total of pub- 
licly and privately financed homes for 
workers, built and building at the date 
given, was 293,596. These figures were 
issued in mid-November by the De- 
fense Housing Coordinator, Charles F. 
Palmer, into whose hands the direc- 
tion of all Federal housing activity 
was placed by the President. 


. . « Private Projects 


But we still have not a complete 
picture of defense house-building ac- 
complished. For if a manufacturer or 
operator decides to build houses for 
his own men with his own money 
there is no Government record made 
or kept. If a man living near a de- 
fense project builds a house or two 
near his own and rents them to work- 
ers they, too, would not be recorded, 
but they would be there. 

A very striking and illustrative ex- 
ample of a company going on its own 
in providing housing for its men is 
furnished by the great Glenn L. Martin 
airplane plant at Baltimore, Md. Seek- 
ing a quick solution of the acute hous- 
ing problem resulting from the num- 
ber of employees rising rapidly from 
17,000 to nearly 45,000—which was 
more than Baltimore, 14 miles away, 
could take care of, in addition to other 
increases—Mr. Martin put the prob- 
Jem in the hands of an architect to see 
what could be done in a hurry. 

Looking around, the architect found 
something already prepared and ready 
for the need—much like the famous 
Monitor turning up just in time to take 
care of the awful Merrimac. 
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This was a new prefabricated build- 
ing board, perfected by the Celo- 
tex Corporation, which supplied in 
one thickness of 1% inches both out- 
side and inside wall. The board with 
a fiber core is sealed with a special 
bitustatic compound between two lay- 
ers of a weather, fire and wear-resist- 
ant combination of asbestos and ce- 
ment, thus providing lightness, dura- 
bility and attractive appearance, Hand 
in hand with the development of the 
new board was the development of a 
new construction method by the John 
B. Pierce Foundation of New York, a 
research concern specializing in hous- 
ing technique. The houses, partly pre- 
fabricated and partly prepared by a 
temporary shop on the job, could be 
erected in 35 man-hours—equivalent 
to one house a day by a crew of five 
men, With the new board went a 
“cello roof” of similar composition. 
Frame is of wood, prefabricated. 

Soon a project of 300 houses built in 
4%-room units was completed and a 
new project of 300 started, and still 
another 1,200 more projected for an 
expected “village” of 125,000 people. 
Each house has a bath, plumbing, oil 
heat, electric refrigerator and stove, 
and the over-all cost was said to be 
about $2,500 each. The rents are from 
$25 to $30 a month. 

These houses are now built for de- 
fense workers only. After the war it 
is planned to turn them out in mass 
production at from $1,500 to 2,000 each. 
Bror Dahiberg, President of Celotex 
Corporation, who said these homes 
were better insulated than some cost- 
ing $10,000, predicted that this type of 
dwelling will provide the building in- 
dustry with a post-war market “great- 
er than that developed by the auto- 
mobile industry after the First World 
War, and will be the major cushion 
against post-war let-down of activity.” 

The Cemesto house, he added, “is 
being measured even now by the yard- 
stick of peace.” 

Coming back to Uncle Sam the 





Dahlberg Sees a Post-War Cushion 


Builder, hurriedly building houses for 
his defense workers, we get a moving 
picture that is both animated and very 
complex. There are wheels within 
wheels, some big, some little, some 
turning in one direction, some in an- 
other, and all with varying speeds, 
colors and designs. To a spectator who 
is not an engineer, who does not un- 
derstand Einstein’s relativity, and 
who is not even good at picture puz- 
zles,this house-building machine looks 
fearful and wonderful—and all but in- 
comprehensible. 


..« Uncle Sam’s Method 


But it is functioning. It is turning 
out houses, and putting powder and 
gun makers under shelter. So a little 
curiosity about its working method is 
in order. 

In the first place, there had to be 
authorizations and appropriations by 
Congress. There was a peace-time 
Housing Act and also the United States 
Housing Authority, dating from 1937. 
When the Germans took France in 
June, 1940, and we got scared and busy 
here, there was an unused $32,000,000 





At the Martin Project Workers’ Houses Get a Prefabricated Roof, Too . 
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fund of the USHA which was conver}. 
ed to the needs of Army, Navy and 
other urgent defense housing. Speci.| 
appropriation soon followed, and 
October was passed the Lanham <A 
which authorized and defined defen 
housing, put the job in the hand of t! 
Federal Works Administrator, an 
provided an appropriation of $30) 
000,00 as a starter. Coordinator Paln 
er recently counted up funds maid: 
available to date at $1,083,000,000—a: 
he is now asking Congress for $3( 
000,000 more. 

With the money in hand and autho: 
ity to act, Uncle Sam goes about bui! 
ing houses for his workers somethin: 
like this: First, the Housing Coordi 
nator, who was appointed by the Pres- 
ident last January to oversee th: 
whole machine, finds out in variou 
ways where houses are needed. H 
office analyzes the need and reco: 
mends to the President-a project « 
say, 500 homes at a certain place. T 
approved project is next turned ov 
to the FWA ((Federal Works Agenc 
—at least, most of them are—to |! 
built. The FWA studies the type 
houses needed, whether permanen'| 
semi-permanent or in the nature of 
temporary shelter, and turns the jo! 
of contracting over to one of about 
dozen other Government agencies. 

Now let us try to follow throug! 
from the office of the Federal Works 
Administrator, who is named in th: 
Lanham Act as the administrator 0! 
all strictly defense housing. If th: 
new project is to be of a permanen 
type he will probably turn it over t: 
the USHA (United States Housing Au 
thority) which has been clearing 
slums and building low-cost houses 
for four years. If the project is fo 
the Army it will probably go to th: 
PBA (Public Buildings Administra- 
tion) which usually does the Arm) 
work. If it is for the Navy, that De 
partment will probably handle th: 
contract itself. 

If the project looks too impermanen! 
or financially risky for private con 
tracting, it is turned over to the DH‘ 
(Defense Homes Corporation). If the 
project looks good for a cooperativ: 
venture, the FWA may turn it over t 
a subsidiary of its own—the Mutua 
Ownership Division—which will ow 
the whole project and sell stock to th: 
renters, who will gradually buy il 
The FWA has another subsidiary t 
handle projects specially suitable fo 
long-term renting—the Defense Hous 
ing Division. It may also assign a 
project to the TVA (Tennessee Valley 
Authority), or to the DCADA (District 
of Columbia Alley Dwelling Author- 
ity). 

But that is not all yet. The FWA 
may turn over the job to some local 
housing authority, set up by state or 
municipality, or to strictly private en- 
terprise, which would be aided by the 
FHA (Federai Housing Administra- 
tion) insuring mortgages up to 90 per 
cent after inspecting the houses. This 
brings in private capital. Further cap- 
ital-ts furnished under certain condi- 
tions by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the RFC (Reconstruction 
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Here is a View of the Government Housing Project at Ft. Huachuca, Arizona 


Finance Corporation) has made loans. 

Such is the confusing picture of a 
confusing situation. It is not com- 
plete, for the machine is understood 
differently by the engineers who run 
it, and it changes from day to day. It 
is pertinent here to note that Nathan 
Straus, who has been putting up hous- 
ing projects for four years as Admin- 
istrator of USHA, has severely con- 
demned this “confused multiplication 
of defense housing agencies” before a 
committee of Congress, and suggested 
that his organization, unhampered, 
could better take care of the work. 
President Roosevelt has announced 
that the Administration is studying the 
consolidation of the housing activities. 


. .. Private Builders 


It must be borne in mind that all 
the actual building of these houses, 
all the hammer, saw and trowel work, 
is done by private firms. The various 
Government agencies merely draw up 
the plans and specifications and place 
the contracts. They provide the sites, 
determine the type of houses and then 
let the real carpenters go to work. 
Types are many and varied, ranging 
from mere sleeping bunks for single 
men to the limit of a $6,000 house and 
S50-a-month rent. Some are  per- 
manent; some of a knock-down, mov- 
able kind, and some just invented and 
not yet classified. For instance, there 

re the “balloon houses” going up in 
Falls Church, Virginia. A specially 
prepared concrete is sprayed over ex- 
panded balloons and allowed to hard- 
en, after which the balloon is deflated, 
leaving a house of two white hemi- 
spheres looking like Eskimo igloos. 

The question naturally arises as to 
how far this defense housing business 
is going. Of course, the whole pro- 
gram cannot be seen until more is 
known about the extent of the emer- 
gency, but the general idea is to com- 
plete the housing with completion of 
plant expansion. Coordinator Palmer 
estimated the ‘number of defense 
houses needed from the beginning of 
the present fiscal year to the end of it 
at 525,000. That will mean a construc- 
tion cost of about $1,775,000,000. 


What is done with the defense 
houses after they are built—how man- 
aged, and how paid for? What be- 
comes of the rent money? And what 
will become of the houses? 


Those are pertinent questions and 
can only be partly answered, for this 
is a growing and changing business, 
and nobody knows how long the 
emergency will last or what it will be 
like before it is over. But at present 
the FWA appoints the manager of a 
project from a civil service list—un- 
less an experienced local authority is 
given the job. Theoretically, the rent 
is set at 20 per cent of the occupant’s 
earnings, but the FWA has published 
rent scales ranging from $11 a month 
for a one-room dwelling for enlisted 
personne! to $32.50 for a three-bedroom 
dwelling for an industrial worker. Ad- 
ditional charges are made for gas, 
electricity, water, etc., but in no case 
is the rent to exceed $37.50 a month. 
After expenses are paid, the rent mon- 
ey is covered into the U. S. Treasury. 
Operating expenses include an annual 
sum paid to local taxing authorities 
in lieu of taxes, but the sum must 
not be more than 15 per cent of the 
rentals. If the project is in or on the 
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outskirts of a city, the Lanham Act 
provides money to pay the city for 


facilities such as water, sewage, 
schools, police and fire protection 
service. In outlying places, the Gov- 


ernment agency may provide these, 
.. - Post War Prospects 


After the emergency the FWA has 
been given wide authority to dispose 
of the defense houses as best it may. 
Some will remain occupied; some will 
be moved; some may be sold on the 
spot, and some torn down and sold 
as material, Low-rent housing opera- 
tions are not only expected to be con- 
tinued after the emergency, but to 
furnish a backlog of work for return- 
ing soldiers and a cushion against the 
danger of after-war depression. 

At present, building of houses out of 
the defense areas has practically stop- 
ped—or will soon—through lack of 
critical materials needed in defense 
work, So a great job of deferred hous- 
ing is accumulating in the cities, and 
even on the farms, which should later 
furnish wide employment. The USHA, 
which in its career of four years has 
moved 300,000 people out of sub- 
standard housing into new homes, and 
hopes to make it 750,000 before pres- 
ent funds are exhausted, aims at “a 
far-flung program of ridding the na- 
tion of every slum dwelling.” 

Some pessimists have envisioned 
“ghost towns” after the emergency— 
blocks and streets of empty, aban- 
doned houses, like those of the old 
mining towns of the West. They are 
probably pretty fair prophets, for 
ghost towns are to be expected. It is 
part of the price paid for hurried arm- 
ament, But steps have been taken to 
avoid the danger.. All the contracting 
agencies have been directed, at least 
counseled, to consult the local author- 
ities of the community where housing 
units are to be built, so that they will 
fit best with the city’s growth and 
plans for expansion. Some cities have 
discouraged Government housing in 
their suburbs for fear of ghost towns, 
Others have had complaints. At San 
Diego, Cal., for instance, scene of ter- 
rific defense activity, where more than 
5,000 houses have been erected, the 
City Planning Commission charged 
that the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion in Washington ignored them and 
their effort to guide the city’s develop- 
ment in a logical pattern. Instead of 
building a project of 3,000 homes where 
facilities existed, a place was chosen 
where a water main had to be run, and 
even schools had to be built. 


Such is a partial story of the great 
Government and private operation of 
defense housing. It has been very es- 
sential to our defense in the emergen- 
cy; it may be one of our chief defenses 
against the terrible enemy of depres- 
sion when peace is restored to the 
world and the nation undertakes to 
resume its normal course of industry 
and employment. 





{Cover pictures on this issue show: Top—scene at 
Martin housing project. Left—Martin and Dahlberg 
at the project. Right—a completed Martin plant 
home.—Ed.] 
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President: Labor Crisis 


An undeclared civil war began when 
John L. Lewis, president of United 
Mine Workers, failed to agree with of- 
ficials of the steel companies, refused 
to heed the President’s plea to keep 
the “captive” coal mines open, and re- 
sumed the strike. Lewis was backed 
by his union, by the C. L O. annual 
convention at Detroit (though with 
dissenting voices), and even by com- 
mercial coal miners here and there 
going out in “sympathy.” President 
Roosevelt, backed strongly by Con- 
gress and public opinion, and with his 
foreign policy and defense program 
enthusiastically endorsed by the C. I. 
O. convention, chose to play a waiting 
game while he appealed to reason 
and patriotism. 

In the meantime there were clashes 
among striking miners and those seek- 
ing to work, and there were indica- 
tions that the Army was preparing to 
take over when and where necessary. 
President Murray drew loud applause 
from the C. I. O. convention when he 
announced support of the President 
and a readiness to fight “for the reten- 
tion of our liberties.” 

The historic three-day conference in 
Washington between three steel opera- 
tors and three leaders of United Mine 
Workers came to nought. The three 
union leaders were John L. Lewis, 
president of U. M. W., Philip Murray, 
Cc. I. O. president, and Thomas Ken- 
nedy, secretary-treasurer of U. M. W. 
With them sat Eugene G. Grace of 
Bethlehem Steel, Benjamin Fairless of 
United States Steel, and Frank Pur- 
nell of Youngstown Sheet and Tube. 
The only issue was the union’s de- 
mand for a closed shop, and before 
it met the President had said to all 
members: “I tell you frankly, that the 
Government of the United States will 
not order, nor will Congress pass 
legislation ordering a so-called closed 
shop.” He also told them that it was 





Labor’s Lewis, Philip Murray and Thomas Kennedy 
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“essential to national defense that the 
necessary coal production be con- 
tinued,” and that it was his obligation 
io see that it was done His final 
admonition was to confer, and bring 
him an agreement—or at least a re- 
port of progress. 

But there was no progress. The con- 
test was in reality between John L. 
Lewis and the President. Lewis re- 
fused to budge from his demand for a 
closed shop, as provided in the Ap- 
palachian agreement with the commer- 
cial miners. He held that the agree- 
ment would be invalidated if he ac- 
cepted an open shop in the captive 
mines. The President wrote Lewis an- 
other letter denying that contention, 
declaring the Appalachian agreement 
would not be affected, and that the 
argument was “not valid.” Lewis re- 
plied the miners would not “dishonor 
their own contract,” and remained 
adamant. The President also took 
personal command of efforts to avert 
the threatened nationwide railroad 
strike. 

The President, meanwhile, engaged 
in another contest, this time of a dip- 
lomatic nature. For more than an hour 
he conferred with Japan’s special en- 
voy, Saburo Kurusu, who was under- 
stood to bring Japan’s last offer for a 
settlement to avoid war. Secretary of 
State Hull and the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, 
were present. Further conferences 
were held between Kurusu and Sec- 
retary Hull, but the only information 
given the public was that there was 
“still hope.” 

Kurusu, complaining, among other 
things, of U. S. trade restrictions, was 
probably embarrassed by news of the 
capture of the German ship Odenwald 
loaded with rubber and American- 
made rubber tires from Japan. The 
vessel was flying the American flag; 
her crew tried to scuttle her, but she 
was brought safely to port in Puerto 
Rico. 

Among the 
other develop- 
ments in the 
President’s 
week were the 
following: 


e Upon sign- 
ing the bill to 
modify the Neu- 
trality Act and 
permit arming 
of merchant 
ships the Presi- 
dent asked Con- 
gress for $120,- 
000,000 to cover 
the cost of such 
arming. ~ 

e Following 
a previous hint 
the President 
Acme ordered  with- 
drawal of all 
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Steel’s Fairless, Grace and Purnell 


United States marines from China 

® In a message to the annual dinner 
of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers the President called 
for “speed and more speed, ships and 
more ships for our two-ocean Navy 
and our merchant marine.” 

@e Labor troubles and diplomatic 
business forced the President to fore- 
go his regular Thanksgiving trip to 
Warm Springs, Ga. 

@ Prevented by a head cold from 
attending a Press Club dinner in his 
honor Mr. Roosevelt promised the 
newspaper boys to “pay a forfeit” and 
sing for them the next time. 

@ The President asked Congress for 
another defense appropriation of $6,- 
687,369,046, of which amount $3,719,- 
$83,246 would be used for Army ord- 
nance. He also asked for authority to 
transfer to other nations under the 
Lend-Lease Act military equipment 
ordered for the Army and Navy. 


BS 
Labor: Strikes as Usual 


While the limelight played almost 
exclusively on the strike in the coal 
mines, a compilation of important 
strikes in defense industry in the same 
week revealed the number to be 16 and 
the number of strikers 15,084. But the 
number of man-hours lost was 414, 
184, because strikers often forced oth- 
er workers to wait for material. For 
instance, in a Trenton, N. J., plant 
making cables and nets for the Army 
and Navy, 250 strikers caused 1,000 
other men to be laid off. 

Looming as the biggest strike threats 
are those of the railroad and telephone 
workers. The railroad brotherhoods 
issued strike orders forbidding all vio- 
dence when they begin on Dec. 7 to 
withdraw 350,000 operators from 180 
roads. The mail will be tied up, it was 
announced. It was generally expected, 
however, that the President will man- 
age in some way to affect a settlement 
and keep the trains running. Opera- 
tors and union leaders called at the 
White House to give him a picture of 
the situation. The 15,000 Jong line tele- 
phone workers, seeking a smal] wage 
increase, postponed their strike date a 
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week to give the Conciliation Service 
a chance to seek an agreement. Trou- 
ble flared up again among the welders 
who recently struck because they 
were forced to join almost as many lo- 
cal unions as there were metals they 
welded. They returned to work at the 
request of the OPM, pending a confer- 
ence. Later, they complained of a 
“total disregard” of promises made 
them and served notice they would 
find “other ways to establish their 
rights.” 


==) 
Congress: Fighting Spirit 


The main subject with Congress, as 
with the White House, was the serious 
strike situation. In fact, Congress and 
White House got together on the sub- 
ject when a delegation of Senators and 
Representatives, headed by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Senator Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, called on the President 
to take a firm stand. 

During the colloquy between the 
President and John L. Lewis Congress 
boiled over. Speakers in both houses 
rose to denounce labor “dictatorship,” 
and Lewis specifically, and to demand 
strike-curbing legislation. The Pres- 
ident was roundly criticized for his 
pliant attitude. Many new anti-strike 
bills were offered and old ones were 
called for. Representative Howard 
Smith of Virginia, who led the “revolt” 
of the Southern bloc against the Pres- 
ident in the revision of the Neutrality 
Act, by way of pressure, was also a 
leader in bringing forward a strike- 
curbing measure. Speaker Rayburn 
promised action, and the Rules Com- 
mittee talked of holding up other legis- 
lation until an anti-strike measure was 
passed. 

Senator Connally hurriedly pre- 
pared a bill to take over defense plants 
or mines, Sentiment grew, even among 
pro-labor members, for legislation re- 
quiring a “cooling off” period, a con- 
siderable time for mediation, a secret 
ballot on strikes conducted by the 
Government, and the retirement of a 
vote of more than 50 per cent to call 
a strike. 

One bill held up in the Rules Com- 
mittee was the slow-moving price con- 
trol measure. The President was re- 
ported to be dissatisfied with the over- 
elastic farm-price ceiling, the lack of 
penalties and the lack of authority for 
the Government to buy and sell to 
affect prices, and Administration lead- 
ers sought the modifications he de- 
sired, 


BS 
Defense: Getting Ready 


Removal of U. S. marines from 
China; the request of the President for 
an additional $69,000,000 for Philip- 
pine defense, and the recruiting cam- 
paign by the War Department to in- 
crease the number of three-year men 
for overseas service—specifically for 
Hawaii and Panama—drew attention 





cawusteeeat 
Smith Was a Leader in Anti-Strike Moves 


to the spearhead of U. S. military 
power in the Far East—the Philip- 
pines. Army forces there have been 
quietly strengthened, intensively train- 
ed, and when mobilization is complet- 
ed there will be 200,000 men, natives 
and Americans, under arms. A “strong 
air force has also been created, but no 
figures are given out. 

Strong Marine Corps units have been 
established within striking distance 
in Samoa and in the Hawaiian area, 
while on the West Coast is a “Pacific 
amphibious force” of marines and sol- 
diers prepared to operate with the 
Pacific fleet. Garrisons are being in- 
creased at both Hawaii and Panama. 
The Commonwealth force in the Phil- 
ippines, under command of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, former U. S. Chief 
of Staff, totals 11 divisions, wel] train- 
ed. Army appropriations now before 
Congress carry a total of $247,000,000 
for Far East forces. Japan is said to 
have an army of 2,000,000 men, with 
3,600 first-line planes—but a large part 
are engaged in China, Manchukuo and 
French Indo-China. 

The launching of the 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship Indiana at Newport News, Va., 
the third battleship to come off the 
ways this year, indicated the in- 
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**It’s Loaded!” 











creased tempo of defense production, 
which Admiral Land, of the Maritime 
Commission, said neared the “super- 
human.” The Admiral pointed out 
that 436 Navy keels have been laid 
this year as against 156 in al! of 1940. 
The original plan to build 500 mer- 
chant ships within a 10-year period, 
he added, has grown to a program of 
1,600 ships by the end of 1943. Rear 
Admiral Greenslade, speaking at the 
beginning of a new $500,000 naval sec- 
tion base at Morro Bay, Cal., declared 
the Navy could now take care of all 
American interests “except in the ex- 
treme case of a total Axis combination 
against us alone.” 

William S. Knudsen, Director of 
OPM, declared U. S. arms output will 
soon “assure Hitler’s defeat.” Proof 
of this claim was seen in the celebra- 
tion, at New Haven, Conn., of one 
company’s production of its 10,000th 
machine-gun within a year of the time 
the contract -was signed to build a 
plant. Further evidence was seen as 
29th Division soldiers, on maneuvers 
in South Carolina, made great trash 
piles of dummy weapons replaced by 
newly made arms pouring in at an 
“unprecedented rate.” The OPM ex- 
plained the rapid increase of output 
by giving the figure of total defense 
plant expansions approved up to Oct. 
1 as 3,004, at a cost of $5,260,000,000. 
Large numbers of expansions were in 
machinery, steel and aircraft plants, 


BS 


Americana— 

Lone Wolf: Sulking around the 
executive mansion of Gov. Leon 
Phillips of Oklahoma, a stray wolf re- 
cently disturbed the Governor’s sleep 
by rummaging in the garbage can. 


Pious: In the Cathedral of Madeleine 
chapel Salt Lake City police arrested a 
character armed with a flashlight and 
other “tools” who explained he “came 
to pray.” 

The Law: Albert Wagner, a San Jose, 
Cal., librarian, has unearthed a Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court ruling holding 
that, for legal purposes, a bicycle is 
an animal, 

Bilked: In a moment of pique a 
young Washingtonian erased his girl 
friend’s address from his notebook. 
Remorseful, he appealed to the FBI to 
find the number, but G-men don’t han- 
dle cases for individuals. 

“Strip Tease”: In the new defense 
jargon this term applies to “stripping 
off what appears to be unnecessary 
trimmings” in plans for civilian prod- 
ucts, 

New Fangled: Kansas City firemen 
thought they had answered every kind 
of fire alarm until an alarmed voice 
phoned: “My lawnmower’s on fire.” It 
was too, a new fangled, power-driven 
kind. 
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Orient: “Vital Moment” 


In Washington, special envoy Sa- 
buro Kurusu conferred for one hour 
and fifteen minutes with the President. 
What? he said was still a state secret. 
But in Tokyo, opening a session of the 
Diet, Japan’s Premier and. Foreign 
Minister had already laid down their 
blow-hard conditions for a “settle- 
ment” with the United States. 

Premier Gen. Hideki Tojo told the 
House of Peers that war must be 
kept out of the Pacific, but on these 
terms: 1) “Others” must keep hands 


off Japan’s settlement of her conflict: 


with China. 2) The economic block- 
ade against Japan must be lifted. 3) 
The “military encirclement” of Japan 
by America, Britain, China and the 
Dutch East Indies must be ended. 4) 
Normal trade relations should be re- 
stored. Foreign Minister Shigenori 
Togo bluntly told the Diet that there 
was “a limit to our conciliatory atti- 
tude.” 

America’s foreign policy has been 
based on the principle that we have 
no objection to any of these points if 
Japan’s “settlement” with China in- 
cluded getting out of that country and 
recognizing her sovereignty. But that, 
so far, is just what Japan seems un- 
willing and unable to do. As Kurusu 
conferred, Japan’s government step- 
ped up its preparations for more war. 
The cabinet approved a special $844,- 
000,000 war fund. Conscription was 
revised to call up for re-examination 
men from 10 military classes who had 
already been exempted for physical 
defects. 

And Japan “requested” facilities for 
another 50,000 troops in Indo-China, 
which would bring her total up to 
100,000. Ships were pouring men into 
Hainan Island and Indo-China proper, 
where they could be used in a thrust 
against Thailand or the Burma Road. 
As China’s War Minister, Gen. Ho 
Ying-Chen, reported that his country 
had 6,000,000 men under arms, Dr. 
Wellington Koo, Ambassador to Brit- 
ain, declared China was ready to pour 
ber divisions into the defense of Rus- 
sia or British Burma. Chinese troops 
were blowing up roads and bridges 
along the Indo-China border. A boat- 
load of Canadian troops arrived at 
Hong Kong, where it was rumored the 
U. S. Marines in China might be sent. 
In Chungking, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek declared that the “vital mo- 
ment” for the democracies to act 
against the Axis through Japan had 
arrived. The crisis in the Pacific was 
near the bursting point. 





. .. Napoleon Weather 


The Russians called it “Napoleon 
weather.” Cold had clamped down on 
Leningrad earlier than usual. The 
frigid front extended through Moscow 
all the way to usually balmy Crimea, 
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Question: Which Way Will Japan Strike? 


where temperatures were reported at 
five above zero. But Crimean cold 
apparently had little ill effect on the 
Germans, for the High Command an- 
nounced that its troops had stormed 
and captured Kerch, on the very east- 
ern tip of the peninsula, taking 101,- 
600 prisoners in the campaign. 

At places only two to four miles of 
open water separate Kerch from the 
great Caucasus land mass between the 
Black and Caspian seas, Already last 
week the mouths of German propa- 
ganda writers were watering over the 
Caucasian riches, mostly oil. But to 
find firm footing dn this eastern shore, 
the Germans must cross not two miles, 
but more like ten of water. Once they 
have crossed, they could stab Russia’s 
Rostov-on-Don position in the back. 
Reaching the Baku oilfields, on the 
Caspian Sea, however, would be an- 
other matter, for they lie at the east- 
ern end of the most formidable moun- 
tain range in Europe. And to cross the 
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The Big Upset of the Season 
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Caucasus into Iran would be a feat 
to give pause even to the German 
Army. Still holding out in Crimea wa». 
the great Russian naval base of Sevas 
topol. 

In the north, “Napoleon weather” 
was serving the Russians better. | 
Murmansk they reported smashing »)) 
boatloads of German soldiers trying 4 
“sneak landing.” The defenders 
Leningrad pierced German siege |in 
at two points. Red Star estimated that 
that siege had cost the Germans 26)\)- 
000 casualties. The Germans were 
thrust back at Tikhvin, southeast of 
Leningrad. Before Moscow, the G: 
mans were being held in fierce fig 
ing at Kalinin, 95 miles northeast; and 
the Russians described the “rout” of 
two German regiments at Tula, to the 
southeast. A Russian commentator <de- 
scribed the surprised Germans “r; 
ning down the frosty streets in th: 
underwear.” First reports of froz 
German soldiers were being heard 

Political notes: Hitler’s attempt 
organize conquered Russia began with 
the appointment of Alfred Rosenbe: 
the Baltic born Nazi philosopher, 
minister for conquered eastern ter 
tory. The Finns hint that they 
still open to U. S. peace overtures 
Commerce Minister A. V. Tanner «: 
clared that he expects the “great: 
part” of the Finnish army to be sen! 
home as soon as Finland’s borders are 
“protected.” 


... Britain: Army Shake-Up 


Britons impatient for action thought 
they saw a hint it was about to come 
when the Army’s Imperial General 
Staff was shaken up from top to bot- 
tom. Gen. Sir John G. Dill will be 
retired as Chief of Siaff for age, 6), 
on Christmas Day. His successor will 
be Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, 58-year-old 
gunnery expert and advocate of an 
“army on wheels,” who as commander 
of the Home Forces built Britain’s 
“bricks-without-straw” army after 
Dunkirk. Sir John, made a field mar- 
shal, will become governor general of 
Bombay. 

New Vice Chief of Staff is an Irish- 
born soldier, son of a sergeant, who 
rose from the ranks during the First 
World War, 46-year-old Maj. Gen. 
Archibald Edward Nye. He succeeds 
Lt. Gen. Sir Harry Pownall, who was 
detached for an unspecified “special 
appointment.” The new commander 
of the Home Forces will be Lt. Gen. 
B. C. T. Paget, one-armed warrior wh 
led the poorly-equipped, outnumbered 
forces to Norway. 

A few days before this wholesale 
shake-up, of which Gen. Dill said, “! 
have always been anxious thai young 
men in the army get on,” Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes, hero of Zeebrugge, was 
relieved as chief of the Commandos, 
the legendary hard-hitting raiding 
units which the British have develop- 
ed. Friends declared bitterly that Ad- 
miral Keyes was “sacked.” 

While the Army was being shaken 
up, there were indications that more 
civilians would feel.the. brunt of the 
war. Labor Minister Ernest Bevin de- 
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clared in a speech that Britons face 
“more compulsion.” “I want to get at 
least a million married women either 
it full or part time work in our muni- 
tions works,” Bevin said. He declared 
they would work “on terms of equality 
of men and women alike.” 








. .. Southern Front 


Steaming through the Mediterran- 
ean, the British aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal, already “sunk” several times by 
the Germans, suddenly staggered as a 
torpedo exploded in her vitals. With 
most of her crew removed and her 
planes flown off, the 31,000-ton carrier 
was then towed toward Gibraltar, Not 
far from port she began to fill. Aban- 
doned, she tilted and slid under “like a 
tired child.” Casualties: one man lost. 
The Germans also claimed that a tor- 
pedo had damaged the battleship 
Malaya. 

It was the first serious set-back 
the British had suffered in the Medi- 
terranean since the Battle of Crete. It 
was also evidence that crack U-boat 
crews were out to challenge the Royal 
Navy’s mastery of that sea. Though 
Britain has at least nine aircraft car- 
riers left, the Ark Royal’s final sink- 
ing jolted those experts who believe 
that Britain has not attacked in Libya 
because it is an open wound in the 
Axis, through which the British Navy 
ind RAF have been draining off the 
bloodline of Axis supplies and rein- 
forcements. 

A bated-breath British worry on the 
southern front was Turkey. From An- 
kara there “leaked out” an interview 
given to a Spanish reporter by Ger- 
man Ambassador Franz von Papen, to 
the effect that Turkey would be inter- 
mediary for a “peace” offer after Ger- 
many had stabilized her lines in Rus- 
sia. It was rumored that the Turks 
had been offered parts of Bulgaria 
ind Greece for joining actively with 
the Axis. All these words seemed like 
the familiar Nazi build-up for a drive 
through Turkey to the Near East. 


War Sidelights— 


® Cigarette butts are now 50 cents 
for 50 in Paris. 





® You won’t get Christmas cards 
from your English cousins this year. 
fhe government has ruled the paper 
ordinarily so used is “required for 
munitions and other essential pur- 
poses,” 


® Americans in England who cele- 
brated with the traditional turkey at 
Thanksgiving had to pay 85 cents a 
pound for their birds. 


® Tennis balls are so scarce in Ger- 
many that members of the German 
squad must furnish their own. 


® New slogan of the RAF c™ews in 
the Middle East commanded to raid 
alien cities is “See Naples—and 
ive.” 


© Sign in store at mouth of Thames: 
_ This shop is open. In.case of invasion 
it will close for half an hour.” 


Bond With a Few 
Minutes’ Work 


ee oR 

PATHFINDER offers its readers an 
opportunity to earn some quick mon- 
ey—in the form of United States De- 
fense Bonds—by just sitting down and writing a 
few words about PATHFINDER’S advertisements. 
Here is what we will give, in celebration of our 
2,500th Anniversary number: 





2: RS) aE $100 Defense Bond 
Second Prize ..... $ 50 Defense Bond 
Third, Fourth and 

Fifth Prizes ...... $ 25 Defense Bond 


Here is what you have to do, to compete for any one of 
these FIVE prizes— 


Turn the pages of this issue of PATHFINDER, read the 
advertisements carefully, study them from the standpoint 
of TRUTH, INTEREST, AT- 
TRACTIVENESS, look them 
over from all angles, and then 
sit down and write us 50 words 
or less as to which ad most in- 
terests you, satisfies you that it 
tells its story honestly, faith- 
fully and well. 


Make your own choice. The 
advertisement in this issue of z 4 
PATHFINDER, regardless of 
size, that best gets its story 
over to YOU—-pick it and write 50 words as to why it im- 
presses you—and you may win $100, $50 or $25 in U. S. 
Defense Bonds. 


° , 
Simple, Isn’t It? 

You and yours can enjoy the ownership of a Defense 
Bond with just a little effort and study. Write your own 
ideas—nothing fancy is needed. Fine writing isn’t neces- 
sary—just your plain views as to why the advertisement 
you select impresses you, convinces you, SELLS you. 


So Get Busy, Today— 


This competition is open only to PATHFINDER sub- 
scribers or members of their families. Give your name 
and address—the one at which you receive the PATH- 
FINDER. Write plainly. 


You may write a separate letter on more than one ad- 
vertisement if you so desire. All entries in’ order to be 
considered must be postmarked by December 15, 1941. 


PATHFINDER’S advertising men shall be the absolute 
judges of the entries and the decision of the judges shall 
be final. Address your letters to: 





Advertising Contest Editor, 
PATHFINDER - --- - = = = Washington, D. C. 


Earn a $100 Defense 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Two Metals 


Aluminum and magnesium have 
many things in common. Both metals 
are light. Both are essential to de- 
fense, and both are critically scarce. 
Both are among the most abundant 
metals in the earth, but neither is 
ever found in its natural state, and the 
tough job of extraction makes them 
scarce. And today the problem of 
producing each metal in abundance is 
being solved by science—the U. S. 
hopes and believes. 

Alumina, basis of aluminum, is at 
present extracted from high-grade 
bauxite ore at a cost of between $31 
and $40 a ton. Half our ore is. now 
imported from British and Dutch 
Guiana; the known high-grade domes- 
tic deposits run to 13,000,000 tons, 
about a three-year supply. But re- 
cently, at the Virginia Beach, Va., 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, Dr. Arthur W. 
Hixson of Columbia University said 
he had developed a method of extract- 
ing aluminum from common clay at 
$30 a ton. 

In Dr. Hixson’s method, boiling hy- 
drochloric acid is applied to “high 
silica clay,” which contains quantities 
of aluminum oxide. This produces a 
solution of aluminum chloride and iron 
chloride. When the iron chloride is 
separated by a solvent such as iso- 
propyl ether and washed away, the 
aluminum chloride is heated, precipi- 
tated as aluminum oxide, then baked at 
800 degrees Centigrade to form alu- 
mina. The alumina is then ready to 
be electrolyzed by the normal Hall 
process to produce commercial alu- 
minum. If Dr. Hixson’s process is as 
cheap as he estimates, our worries 
about bauxite sources are over. 

Magnesium is just as abundant, even 
harder to extract. It is present in 
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Dr. Hixson Extracts Aluminum, From Clay 





leaves, in numerous ores, in brine and 
in ocean water at the rate of 5,700,000 
tons per cubic mile. Magnesium is 
used in many things: in fire bombs, 
medicines, flashbulbs; but mostly in 
airplanes. Last year all of our 15,000 
tons came from Dow Chemical Co.’s 
Michigan brine wells. This year most 
of our 24,000 tons will come from 
Dow’s brine wells and its great ocean 
water mine at Freeport, Texas. But 
some will come from other sources. 
The main other source is fabulous 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Permanente Co. in 
California, which is using plentiful 
bucrite and magnesite ores and a pro- 
cess invented by Austrian emigrant 
Fritz Hansgrig. The Dow process is 
electrolytic; Hansgrig’s is “carbother- 
mic.” The ores are baked to create 
magnesium oxide. Heated to 2,000 de- 
grees Centigrade, this substance vapo- 
rizes. Chilled in one-thousandth of a 
second with a blast of cold gas, the 
magnesium precipitates as fine powder 
before it can Combine with oxygen. 
One trouble with the process is that 
hot magnesium is terribly explosive. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines uses a cold 
oil spray instead of gas, which it 
claims eliminates the explosion dang- 
er. It may be employed at a new 
plant building at Spokane, Wash. But 
the carbothermic process promises to 
increase production (some ores have 
40 per cent magnesium against .1 per 
cent for sea water) and reduce prices. 


Brain Tubes 


The human brain, besides being a 
thinking machine, the lair of those 
restive animals, the emotions, and the 
control point for our physical actions, 
is also a manufacturing plant. The 
normal adult brain produces every day 
about four ounces of spinal fluid, 
which drains down the spinal cord 
and is absorbed into the bloodstream. 

Sometimes something goes wrong to 
block the “pipes” down which this 
spinal fluid flows. An inoperable tu- 
mor, for example, may close the pas- 
sage. But the brain keeps right on 
manufacturing fluid. In children the 
excess fluid may swell the head to a 
huge size. Adults with less flexible 
skulls feel a mounting pressure within 
the brain, leading to nausea, head- 
aches, blindness, paralysis or death. 

Two Harvard Medical School sci- 
entists have recently developed a 
method of relieving this brain pres- 
sure. At the clinical congress of the 
American College of Surgeons in Bos- 
ton, Drs. James C. White and Jost J. 
Michelsen described how they inserted 
tubes into the brains of five patients 
to drain off the excess fluid. 

The fluid is manufactured in a small 
organ high in the middle of the brain. 
Drs. White and Michelsen, by a skill- 
ed piece of brain engineering, lay their 
small rubber pipe, about an eighth of 
an inch in diameter and six inches 
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Science Facts 


HE Smithsonian Institution ha 
located a “great divide” b 
tween the age of reptiles and |) 
age of mammals, in the mountai 
just east of Denver. Two hundr 
feet below the basalt cap of a m 
is a layer of rock 50,000,000 yea 
old, containing fossils of was 
blooded animals; then comes 
20-foot layer of barren rock, t 
divide; and below is a layer ¢ 
taining fossils of cold-blooded di 
saurs ... . @ A new drug, gran 
cidin, extracted from soil baci! 
is 1,000 times more potent in hea 
ing local infections than sulfanil: 
mide. .Because its dangers are y: 
unknown, it has not yet been rr 
leased to physicians, but used on! | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















in experiments . . . @ Rece: 
analyses of the atomic structure « 
glass have revealed that it is mai 
ly oxygen held by a minute volum 
of silicon. It is 92 per cent oxyg« 
ions, five per cent sodium ions, tw 
per cent calcium ions and one p¢ 
cent silicon ions . . . @ There ar 
approximately 800,000 to 1,000,0/ 


| 
| fibers in the optic nerve. 


long, directly in the gray matter. 7 
pipeline begins near the top of |! 
brain, tapping one of the ventricles 
where the spinal fluid is collected 
Curving in a U-shape to the back 
the brain, it connects with a low: 
well near the base, whence the fluid 
can take its normal course, 

Of five patients who now carry thi 
“long-lasting channel for escape of 
the obstructed cerebral-spinal fluid” 
within their brains, one is a hous: 
wife who has been “piped” for thre: 
and one-half years. Another, a young 
girl operated on two years ago, is stil! 
at her job in a department store. A 
third, a machinist in a Navy yard, also 
has been “piped” for two years, Tw 
were done recently. Drs. White and 
Michelsen do not claim to have orig 
nated the technique, which was dis- 
covered in Norway. But they hav 
shown, in five highly successful opera- 
tions, how effective this “relief from 
elevated introcranial pressure and its 
dangers to life and vision” can be. 

> 


Capsules 


@ In Washington, D. C., Georg 
Washington University Hospital, 1! 
inch, 26-ounce Bette Gay Bonbrest, 
week-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
LeRoy Bonbrest, had her every two 
hour feeding increased from two to 
three teaspoons of milk, administered 
by eye-dropper. The minuscule baby 
was born three months prematurely 


























































gq A major cause of hyperacidity in 
the stomach, which, in turn, helps in 
duce peptic ulcers, is an over-secre- 
tion of histamine, a natural substanc: 
which stimulates the production of 
gastric juices, researches at Mayo 
Clinic have shown: The researchers 
declared that the best method of re- 
ducing gastric acidity to prevent re- 
currence of ulcers was to remove 
three-quarters of the stomach. 
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: | EVERYONE School Boys and Girls * Graduates * Business Men * Farmers 
4 tC Housewives * Teachers * Laborers * Lawyers * Bookkeepers CLIP COUPON 


You Won't Want To Miss This Sensational Money-Saving Opportunity 


A famous manufacturer has just introduced a brand new fountain pen. It’s 
the popular shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life service and has 
most of the features formerly found only on high-priced pens. Yet through 
; special arrangements, this nationally advertised fountain pen with a matching 
’ a | automatic pencil in a beautiful gift box is priced amazingly low to PATH- 
FINDER readers for quick introduction. Regulation size, it’s a beauty. It 
' has 14K. goldplate deep clip that meets army and navy regulations... 
—-- eon \ ! visible ink supply gauge . . . 14K. goldplate velvet smooth pen point that 

d writes bold or fine as you prefer. To fill this amazing fountain pen just use 
the famous push-button filler. Instantly your pen holds enough ink to 
write thousands of words. The barrel is the new everlasting simulated 
pearl, beautiful and strong. Now, here is the sensational part of this offer... 





cted, 


“a . . . For a wonderful guaranteed Fountain Pen and Pencil Set like 
= a. this you might expect to pay $2,$3,$4! At even $5,a year or so 
this ago, this amazing Penand Pencil Set wovid have beena real bargain 


’” pe, So when we tell you that the coupon entitles you to one or two of these 
nationally-known, radio-advertised Push-Button Fountain Pens with the 
matching automatic pencil for only $1 each set, you know this is one adver- 
tising bargain offer you just can’t pass up! If you don’t have a fountain pen 
and pencil set now, this is your chance to get one for only $1.00. If you do 
‘ fi ; . have a fountain pen now, you can always use another. It makes an ideal gift, 
he 2 Ly a es Don particularly for Christmas. Act right now. Clip the coupon and mail it to 
a ts the PEN MAN today. 


r Wo 


r “ “4 = SEND NO MONEY! Just Mail the Coupon Today! Pay Post- 


- , R man on Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Your Money Back! 
. “ Ue seme meme 
al ~ : Will you accept this friendly challenge? Send for this amazing value fountain 
ac ; F pen and pencil matched set on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced 
| its : ae . ful pen. "Yo that a guaranteed-for-life fountain pen and a perfect matching pencil, in a 
“a ay ig $ ift °"d peng tai = handsome gift box, need not be expensive? Then clip the coupon and mail 
a rs td * m@ today. Send No Money! ON ARRIVAL deposit $1.00 for each set you order, 

plus postage charges. Then inspect your pen carefully. See how easily it fills, 

P i how wonderfully neat it writes. Then if you don’t agree you’ve made a fountain 

I ge Sts. Mo; end co Pon 8 pen discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t so proud 
11 ; : . Mi P N ° whi of your pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satisfied, simply 

est, Bs " Ave. wi ¥. return the set within ten days and get YOUR MONEY BACK for the asking! 


uid 
use 
hres 
yung 
still 
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* | THE PEN MAN, Dept. A-5, 

207 North Michigan Ave.,| FREE GIFT COUPON 
Chicago, Illinois. 

I am a Pathfinder reader. Send brand new P -Button Fountain Pens, with 
perfect matching Automatic Pencils, in gift boxes as checked below. On arrival I will 
deposit amount plus postage with postman on the understanding I can return the sets 
in 10 days for any reason and get my money back in full. 
aa? (0 Send One Pen and Pencil Set for $1 00 Send Three Pen and Pencil Sets for $2 
ay ey 0 Man’s 0 Lady’s Color: 0 Green © Gray © Brown (J Red OC Black 


. * 


Ifremittance accompanies coupon the Pen Man paysall postage. If C.O.D., postage is catra 


_ RUSH THIS COUPON NOW! 
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BUSINESS 


Money Talking 


The average hourly wage for fac- 
tory workers in September—latest 
date figured by the National Industrial 
Conference Board—was 84.4 cents. It 
is a new high record, and nearly 10 
cents an hour more than in November, 
1940, when wages started to rise. “Real 
wages,” or the purchasing power of 
money, was 145.3 per cent of the 1923 
standard. Total payrolls this year, it 
was stated at the New England Busi- 
ness and Industry Conference, will 
amount to $60,000,000,000—nearly 25 
per, cent above those of 1940. Next 
year, it was predicted, they will reach 
$67,000,000,000. 

Where does this place our national 
income? The Department of Com- 
merce estimates it for this year at $92,- 
000,000,000—highest of record, since it 
was only $82,400,000,000 in that fam- 
ous year of 1929. For 1940 the na- 
tional income was $75,000,000,000. 

oe 


Fur Market 


There are no priorities, to bother in 
the fur business—except maybe in 
moutons used in soldiers’ coats—but 
as the new December trapping season 
approaches, dealers have other things 
to worry about in this $155,000,000-a- 
year business. 

In the first place, there is likely to 
be quite a drop in imports, which 
amounted to $74,000,000 in 1940. Rus- 
sia and China, which supplied 40 per 
cent of our imports, are rather busy 
with other matters now. And there is 
no way of estimating the domestic 
catch, because the defense program is 
bound to affect it. There is no busi- 
ness as usual, even in the fur trade. 
But looking ahead as best they may, 
dealers have forecast a rise in fur 
prices of from 26 to 50 per cent for 
the winter season: 

Fall fur sales have been rather slow, 
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Matched Pelts for a Mink Coat 












Random Statistics 


200-pound live hog yields from 
A 18 to 26 pounds of rendered 
lard... @ American women every 
year add more than $160,000,000 
worth of fur garments to their 
wardrobes .. . @ Grapefruit juice 
is increasing in popularity as a 
beverage. Last year Americans con- 
sumed 8,993,099 cases of the juice, 
or a gain of two million cases over 
a two-year period . . . @ In farms 
under three acres, California leads 
all other states; it had 6,476 farm- 
ers on tracts of that size in 1940 
. . . © Fanning bee: eleven million 
motorists replace the fan belts on 
their autos every year, according to 
the Census Bureau. . . @ Within 
a generation, radio manufacture has 
grown from an infant industry to 
one with a $275,000,000 output—the 
annual production value of radios 
manufactured in the United States 

. @ In six years, WPA workers 
have built a total of 500 miles of 
airport runway, enough for a 20-foot 
highway from New York to San 
Francisco. 





































































possibly bécause women have felt it 
was not patriotic to put money in fur 
coats right now. But there was a big 
buying rush in September to beat the 
new tax, and up to that time the year’s 
business had been best in both volume 
and profits than at any time in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

Sable-blended muskrat coats were 
among the outstanding items, and 
coats earlier marked at $165 went up 
to $195. Cheaper coats of the same 
kind advanced from $125 to $155. Mou- 
ton coats rose from $62.50 to $89. In 
the big September auctions in New 
York City where thousands of skins 
were sold, price advances ranged from 
10 to 40 per cent. Here are some of the 
prices paid: Ranch mink, $30; wild 
mink, $12.25; red fox, $16.50; wolf, 
$18.50; gray fox, $3.20; full silver fox, 
$68; one-quarter silver fox, $25; wild- 
cat, $15.75. The wildcat, by the way, 
becomes lynx when it is fashioned 
into a lady’s coat. A mink coat may 
have as many as 90 separate and 
matched skins, and may sell for as 
much as $10,000. 





Business Briefs 


@ Advertising men in convention 
at Hot Springs, Va., were relieved and 
pleased to be told by Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson that “there 
exist no secret or subtle designs with 
respect to advertising.” He declared 
advertising “must survive as a thriv- 
ing, dynamic force.” 


q@ Dr- Ray B. Westerfield, professor 
of political economy at Yale Univer- 
sity, recommended purchase of city 
real estate as the best hedge against in- 
flation. He acted on his own advice 
by buying a lot adjoining his home. 


@ The price of good male singing 
canaries has jumped from $4.50 to $10 
a bird as a result of the war which 
cut off the main source of supply in 
Southern Germany. 
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FARM 


Fewer Farmers 


Between Oct. 1 and Nov. 1 the nu: 
ber of persons employed on farms < 
clined from 11,532,000 to 10,420,() 
There is always a seasonal decline }) 
fore November, with the rush of t! 
harvest work nearly over, but t! 
year it hit a new low level since 19: 
It was nearly half a million more th 
the corresponding drop last year. 1! 
decrease in the number of hired fa: 
workers was proportionately lary. 
than any of the family workers—; 
dicating a movement away from | 
farm to defense jobs. 

At the same time, cotton pickers 
were getting 75 per cent higher pa 
than last year, and the_harvesters 
corn, potatoes, apples, late hay, s: 
beans and other late crops were g: 
ting correspondingly better wages. A 
indication of the’ increased money 
the hands of the farmers was the fa 
that farmers’ cooperatives borrowe:! 
from the banks for cooperatives nea: 
ly twice as much money for the fi: 
nine months of 1941 as for the san 
period in 1040—$126,000,000, as con 
pared with $67,000,000. 









Morgenthau's Vision 


Secretary Wickard’s program 
growing enough food “to win the wa! 
and write the peace” looked sma 
compared with the suggestion of Se: 
retary of the Treasury Morgentha: 
that farmers start producing for 
post-war program whereby ever 
man, woman and child the world ov« 
would be guaranteed enough food t 
be healthy. Speaking to the 75th co: 
vention of the National Grange, Moa: 
genthau said: “If our people and oth« 
peoples are to be guaranteed a mil 
imum standard of nutrition, which 
believe is their right, then we in thi: 
country will have to produce the foo: 
that will make that standard possible. 

Proving that he was not merely sta! 
ing theories, the Secretary mentioned 
the standard set by the recent Nutri 
tion Conference for an adult at on: 
egg, one serving of meat and two serv 
ings of fruits and vegetables every day 
and 4% quarts of milk a week. Such 
minimum for this nation, he pointed 
out, would mean “an increase of al 
least 40 per cent in our present con 
sumption of milk and milk products 
alone,” and a “doubling of our presen! 
consumption of leafy vegetables and 
of the fruits that are rich in vitamins.” 


Farm Briefs 


@ The Soil Conservation Servic« 
sold 50,000 acres of submarginal] land, 
acquired in the Federal land utiliza 
tion program, to the War Departmen! 
for use in building munitions plants. 





@ The granting of the billion-dollar 
credit to Russia sent wheat up one cent 
and rye three cents, to the highest 
levels in about two weeks. 
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NATIONAL 


After a five-day. flight from Kuiby- 
shev, during which they were ground- 
ed several times by blizzards, Soviet 
Ambassador Litvinoff and American 
Ambassador to Russia Lawrence Stein- 
hardt turned up safely in Teheran, 
Iran, on their way here... @ The Na- 
tional Grange elected Albert S. Goss, 
of Washington, D. C., as master to 
succeed Louis J. Taber, who held the 
post 18 years... @ The value of war- 
planes and parts delivered to Britain 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 1 was $330,- 
000,000, the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce reports. Deliveries are 
running $40,000,000 a month... @ The 
U. S. death rate for the first half of 
1941 went down from 11.3 per 1,000 
to 11.1, while the birth rate went up 
from 16.6 to 17.4, Public Health Serv- 
ice reports... © Off for London to 
resume his post as Lease-Lend expe- 
diter, W. Averell Harriman declared 
“Hitler will never destroy Russia.” He 
was accompanied by five Republican 
Congressmen visiting Britain as guests 
of the newspaper PM. 


. * * 


DEFENSE 


The Navy’s newest 35,000-ton battle- 
ship, the Jndiana, third to be launched 
this year, slid down the ways at New- 
port News, Va.... @ As the Pacific 
crisis deepens, it is reported that our 
forces in the Philippines are far 
stronger than generally known, with 
no less than 11 divisions in the islands. 
On the West Coast is being organized 
a powerful Marine Amphibious Force 
of a Marine and Army division and a 
Marine Air Wing... @ Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, draft director, 
warns that events may force cancella- 
tion of many draft deferments... @ 
After several sailors’ letters-to-home 
asserted that the Navy had sunk and 
captured German submarines, Secre- 
tary Knox warned-that sailors reveal- 
ing ship actions would be “severely dis- 
ciplined” ... @ Fire caused damage 
to some essential machine tools at the 
$25,000,000 “black-out” bomber plant 
at Fort Worth, Texas... @ The Office 
of Civilian Defense has issued a 60- 
page guide to air raid behavior en- 
titled Blackout. 


* * . 


AMERICAS 


Peru will begin celebrating on Jan. 
1 the 400th anniversary of exploration 
of the Amazon... @ Berlin has re- 
jected Mexico’s note of protest on re- 
prisal executions in France, declaring 
that Germany deserves “sympathy” 
for her own bloodshed rather than 
criticism of her efforts to “liberate” 
Europe ...@ Cuba is host to the second 
conference of the National Commit- 
tees on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Americas ... @ Speaking at the Pan 
American Union, Dr Juan Jose Soler, 
Minister of Paraguay to the U. S., de- 





‘ International 
Steinhardt Flies Home to Report 


clared that “Neutrality is not isola- 
tion,” and urged an “alert and active” 
neutrality on the part of the American 
republics. 
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FOREIGN 


With Gen. Maxime Weygand, pro- 
consul for Africa, called home to 
France to report, rumors persisted 
that Germany had pressed Marshal 
Petain to oust Weygand and begin real 
“collaboration,” including use of the 
French fleet and transport facilities 
across French North Africa... @ Col. 
Gen, Ernst Udet, First World War ace, 








GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 


$75,000, with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter-° 


taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett. sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Carter Glass (Dem.), 
of Lynchburg, Va. (No extra salary unless act- 
ing as Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
salary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives 
receive $10,000 each; former are allow more than 
$10,000 each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. 
Party division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 
28 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
267 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 9; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (im.order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice, Francis Biddle, Pa.; Post Office, 
Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Frank Knox, IIL; 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Harlan F. Stone, N. H. (Rep.), sal- 
ary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, Pa. 
(Rep.); Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley FP. Reed, 
Ky. (Dem.); Felix Frankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank 
Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. 
(Dem.); James F. Byrnes, S. C. (Dem.); Robert H. 
Jackson, Pa. (Dem.). Salary of each, $20,000. (Can’t 
be reduced by law). 


PATHFINDER 


who was a leading creator of the 
present Luftwaffe, was killed “experi- 
menting with a new weapon,” Berlin 
announced... ® An American bombe: 
ferry pilot crossed the Atlantic twice 
in 19% hours, eating breakfast in Brit 
ain, lunch in Newfoundland, and sup 
per in Britain again, London report: 
. «+ ©@ Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, first 
Indian Agent General in the U. S., ha; 
arrived here. The self-styled “quasi 
diplomat” called India “the pilot of th: 
British defense system in the midd 
East” and said India was “in the war 
to the hilt” ... © Italian police hav: 
arrested and are holding incommuni 
cado the Rev. Hiram Woolf, of Elmira 
N. Y., rector of St. Paul’s America: 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Rom« 
“on suspicion of intelligence activity” 
. «+ © The British Broadcasting Cor 
poration, government owned, has dis 
missed Basil Nicolls, controler of pro- 
grams, for permitting a birthday greet- 
ing to King Victor Emmanuel] of Ital) 
to be broadcast. 


: * 7 


PEOPLE 


Tommy Manville, millionaire peren- 
nial playboy, has taken a fifth wife, 
showgirl Bonita Edwards, whom he 
met five days before their marriag: 

.. @ J, B. Orteig, owner of New 
York’s Hote] Lafayette, has removed 
from its restaurant the American flag 
-arried to Paris by Lindbergh in 1927. 
His father offered the $25,000 prize 
for the flight. “Too many arguments,” 
was Orteig’s explanation ...¢ King 
George II of Greece is expected to 
visit President Roosevelt here soon. 
He has been in London... e After 
heavy work on Neutrality Act repeal, 
Kentucky’s Senator Alben’ Barkley, 
Senate majority leader, fainted after a 
speech before the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association at Memphis, ‘“Ton- 
silitis and fatigue,” said physicians, 
sending the 64-year-old statesman 
home to Louisville by plane... 
Columnist Dorothy Thompson is suing 
Author Sinclair Lewis, whom she mar- 
ried in London in 1928, for divorce, 
on grounds of “willful desertion” 
since 1936. They have one son, Michael, 
whose custody Miss Thompson wants 
...®@ At Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
Nettie, granddaughter of Negro leader 
Booker T. Washington, married Fred- 
erick Douglass 3d, grandson and name- 
sake of the escaped slave who became 
a leading New England abolitionist 
and editor. 


* * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


After the War Department warned 
Air Associates of Bendix, N. J., that it 
must change its president and several 
directors before the Army will turn 
the seized plant back, President LeRoy 
Hill, who was accused of refusing to 
accept Mediation Board terms to end a 
strike there, resigned ...e¢ Produc- 
tion of shoes in October reached an 
unprecedented 48,000,000 pairs, 29.8 
per cent over production in October, 
1940 . . . © Max Babb, president of 
Allis-Chalmers Corp., has announced 
a $1,000,000 defense bonus to 21,000 
employees. : 
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Pete came to America when he was eighteen. 


He got a job. Went to night school. Became an American 
citizen. Was married. Now he’s a foreman—with 
Republic Steel. 


Just before the war enveloped Europe, Pete sent back 
home for his parents. 


When they saw this country, they were amazed. They 
were amazed at our buildings, our churches, our hos- 
pitals, our public schools, our parks. They were amazed 
at the thousands of cars on the streets—and in factory 
parking lots. 


They were amazed to find that Pete owned a modern 
home, with good plumbing and hot and cold running 
water—that he had a radio, a telephone, electric lights, 
a garage and an automobile—that 
he went to the movies, the ball 
games—that he said what he 
pleased, read what he pleased 
and worshipped as he pleased. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION * CULVERT 
DIVISION * NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Pete’s Parents Were Amazed 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 





They still can’t quite understand all that they’ve seen 
and heard—everything’s so new, so different. Pete ex- 
plains that these things are just a regular part of life, 
over here—but that now, they’re in danger—and hat 
Pete and millions of other serious-minded Americans, 
in industry, on farms and in training camps are work- 
ing to protect them. 


Like Pete, his parents are proud of the fact that Republic 
is furnishing thousands of tons of steel for tanks, army 
trucks, scout cars, ships and airplanes. 


They have an added sense of security in the knowl- 
edge that Republic has built a great new plant exclu- 
sively to produce armor plate—that it is adding new 
blast furnaces, stepping up steel plate production and 
increasing electric furnace capacity fivefold—doing 
everything within its power to 
enable 71,000 Republic men to 
make steel and still more steel— 
the first line of defense for the 
American Way of Life, 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION * UNION DRAWN STEEL 
DIVISION * TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY (Subsidiary) 
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PATHFINDER 


By GEORGE D. MITCHELL, Founder and Editor-Emeritus 


ey about 1890 George Eastman, 
of Rochester, N. Y., invented the 
“Kodak.” This was the first compact 
camera. By substituting a roll of film 
for the heavy glass plates then in 
use the whole future of photography 
was changed. 

Not only that but the most vital and 
far-reaching processes of our modern 
daily life were, by this single magic 
stroke of genius, revolutionized and 
transformed, 

I was a young fellow who had work- 
ed for seven years and had saved 
enough to venture on a tour around 
the world by bicycle. The Eastman 
Company presented me, for my trip, 
one of the very first Kodaks, as well 
as a large supply of films. In those 
days these films numbered 100 to each 
roll and the camera had to be “load- 
ed” in a dark room. 

I completed the tour of the globe— 
largely by bike—and returned with 
many hundreds of pictures of interest- 
ing scenes. In many places this was 
the first time an amateur camera or a 
bicycle had been seen. In some re- 
mote regions the natives insisted my 
companion and I must deal in “black 
magic” because I wouldn’t open up 
that mysterious black box and let 
them see what was inside. 

Many were sure we must be “devils” 
because we could outdistance a horse- 
rider by straddling a machine which 
had only two wheels and which they 
believed could not possibly stand up- 
right. 


In Japan we were arrested and ex-- 


pelled because we had no permission 
to travel through the country. 

When I returned home I submitted 
a great wealth of pictorial and literary 
material to the publishers of a number 
of popular magazines, They all told 
me that the reading public were not 
interested in facts but only in fiction. 

This verdict led me to the conclu- 
sion that if there was no periodical in 
existence dealing with facts rather 
than fiction, it was time there was one. 


Such was the genesis of the PATH- 
FINDER. On January 6, 1894, PATH- 
FINDER was launched—very modest- 
ly, it must be admitted, for we had 
hardly enough money to pay for the 
postage-—let alone the paper, printing 
and “labor.” As a matter of fact, 
much of the labor involved in those 
early efforts was donated and never 
paid for. 

Why was the name “PATHFINDER” 
chosen? First because any publica- 
tion has to have a name before it can 
be admitted to the mails. In truth 
this name had great historic and sen- 
timental value. Here was a new pio- 
neer in culture. It was to “blaze the 
way through the jungle of current 
events” and tell the story of history 
right while that history was being 
made—instead of waiting a hundred or 
a thousand years. 

In another sense this new medium 
was a “fact-finder,” for its main pur- 
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George D. Mitchell 


EORGE D. MITCHELL, founder 

and Editor-Emeritus of PATH- 
FINDER, was born in Tioga, Pa., 
March 16, 1866, The public schools 
of Pennsylvania provided his early 
education. His higher education in- 
cluded college, secretarial and law 
schools. Mr. Mitchell came to Wash- 
ington as a stenographer in the 
Senate. In that position he bought, 
with his own money;the first type- 
writer ever used in making Com- 
mittee reports. His interest in peo- 
ple and travel led to a bicycle trip 
around the world. Upon his return 
from this, the first of many trips he 
made abroad, he started PATH- 
FINDER which stands today as an 
imperishable symbo] of his fore- 
sight, hard work and managerial 
qualities. Now retired, Mr, Mitchell 
makes his home in Washington. 





pose was to search out the facts, tell 
these facts to the people in the plain- 
est possible English and then let the 
people thresh over these facts for 
themselves, do their own thinking and 
come to their own conclusions. 


EVER before in history had the 

common people been treated to 
the soul-satisfying luxury of . doing 
their own thinking—always along 
wholesome and uplifting lines. 

It was PATHFINDER, be it remem- 
bered, which made the discovery that 
facts are what the people need. Also 
that if they are given plenty of facts— 
wholesome, constructive and clean 
facts—they will not be driven to drink. 
Also that they will not have to cram 
their poor brains with fiction which 
is so largely poison. 

Since the little old PATHFINDER 
proved that the reading public are 
eager for facts, a great multitude of 
newspaper “syndicates,” “columns,” 
and even entire periodicals have been 
created to satisfy this appetite. 

Why was Washington chosen as the 
place of publication of PATHFINDER? 









PATHFINDER 


Because the Capital City is the only 
place from which a truly national and 
independent news review can be is- 
sued. In the 48 states anyone who i: 
anybody has to be either a Democrat 
or a Republican. And no matter how 
fair an individual citizen may be, he is 
bound to be warped in his judgment 
by these prejudices. 


HEN PATHFINDER was priced a! 
only $1 a year, many authorities 
said it was “impossible”-to issue a na 
tional weekly at such a low price. Bui! 
PATHFINDER did the “impossible,” 
and has continued to do it for near], 
half a century. There will always bh: 
plenty of publications for those who 
can and will pay any old price, but th: 
great virtue of PATHFINDER was tha! 
it could be had for so little money that 
no person who needed it need dg with 
out it. The continuous production of 
PATHFINDER, through thick and thin, 
did call for the hardest kind of work- 
but it was worth it. PATHFINDER 
has never had to skip any issues, 
change to a monthly or raise the price. 
This is a record that cannot be lightly 
waved away. 

Thousands of well-meaning people 
have asked PATHFINDER why it 
has never advocated some “plan,” 
“scheme” or “ism” for making some- 
thing out of nothing. The answer is 
that the true mission of PATHFINDER 
is to report facts, and not to force con- 
clusions on its readers. 

The “newspaper graveyard” is filled 
with periodicals which were started 
with a grand fanfare and a lot of fi- 
nancial boosting but which had only 
a brief and ignominious career. | 
could name more than a hundred such 
journalistic ventures which are “gone 
and forgotten,” while PATHFINDER 
continues to serve the public at the 
old stand. 

The continuous advocacy, over such 
a long period, of clean thinking, clean 
living and noble aspirations cannot 
help but count on the right side. 

To confess the plain truth, many a 
total stranger has been able to write 
a much finer encomium of PATH- 
FINDER than its founders, publishers 
and agents have ever been able to 
think of. This is as it should be. If 
there was ever a product, anywhere 
in the world, which was “advertised 
by its loving friends,” PATHFINDER 
is it. 

—_———____-..o 
OUR OWN DICTIONARY 


HASH—The connecting link between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
BACHELOR—A man who has cheat- 
ed some woman out of a divorce. 
HONEYMOON —That part of a girl’s 
life that comes between the lipstick 
and the broomstick. 
FOUNTAIN PEN—An instrument 
for systematically inking the fingers. 
TODAY—tThat glorious tomorrow 
you raved about yesterday. 
a 
Compensation 
We hate the winter when 
Snow fails and blizzards rage, 
But still it means return 
Of buckwheats and sausage! 
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THEN & NOW 





OW times do change, they say. But 
do they, that is, very much? 
it has been exactly 2,500 weeks now 
-ince- PATHFINDER first went out to 
the great American reading public 
rom Washington. That is over two- 
thirds of the average individual’s life 
span. Yet at that time Grover Cleve- 
land, a Democrat, was President of the 
U. S. Japan was at war with China, 
ind the old world was in pretty much 
the same sad shape it is in today. 
People, however, do change with the 
times. What, for instance, were you 
doing in 1894? In this connection, too, 
it is interesting to note what some of 
today’s famous people were in 1894. 
Take the following, for example, who 
claim 1894 as their birth year: 


“Billy” Bishop, now Air Marshal of 
Canada, 

Fred Allen and Jack Benny, radio en- 
tertainers. 

Alexander De Seversky, 
plane designer. 


aviator and 


Some of the highest ranking men in 
our Army and Navy today were put- 
ting their foot “on the first rung” of 
the ladder in 1894, Among them are 
these: , 


Gen. John J. Pershing, now retired, was 
a First Lieutenant of Cavalry. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, present Army 
Chief of Staff, was a lad of 14 preparing 
for military school. 

Admiral Emory 8S. Land, Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, was a student 
at the University of Wyoming. 

Gen. Hugh A. Drum, now Commander 
of the First Army, was studying at the 
College of St. Francis Xavier, N. Y. 


Among those now holding important 
governmental and political posts: 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, was a 12-year-old boy ab- 

1rbed in his bird collection at Hyde Park. 

Harlan Fiske Stone, now Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, was a senior at 
\mherst. 

Charles Evans Hughes, retired Chief 

Stice, was taking a partial rest—at 32— 


Marshall was 14 -¢ 


+ Stone an Amherst Senior 





as law professor at Cornell “to regain 
broken health.” 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
was a student at the University of Chicago. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
was a member of the law firm of Root 
& Clarke. 

Wendell L. Willkie, titular leader of 
the Republican party, was a tot of two. 

Carter Glass, President Pro-Tempore of 
the Senate, rejected the plea of his fel- 
low townsmen in Lynchburg, Va., that 
year to accept the office of mayor. 

Alben Barkley, Senate majority leader, 
was a student at Marion College (Ky.). 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, was 
then a member of the Tennessee House 
of Representatives. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, wasn’t worried 
about money or installment buying as a 
four-year-old. 


Other interesting persons of today 
and their activities in 1894 follow: 


Herbert Hoover, former president of 
the U. S., was a junior in Leland Stan- 
ford University, studying mining. 

John L. Lewis, Czar of the CIO, though 
only a lad of 14, was a regular miner 
along with his five brothers. 

Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to Japan, 
14 too, was a student at Groton School. 

Emily Post, now etiquette arbiter ex- 
traordinary, was the bride of dashing 
Edwin Post. 

Henry Ford, auto magnate, was bounc- 
ing year-old son Edsel over bumpy _De- 
troit streets in his newly invented “horse 
less-carriage.” 

Father Flanagan, head. of Boys Town, 
was just 8, and still in his native Ireland 
with America 10 years away. 

Lee De Forest, father of Radio, was a 
student in Sheffield School at Yale. 

Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, Prime Min- 
ister of the Union of South Africa, then 
24, was a student at Cambridge. 

Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, at 20, was finishing mili- 
tary school at Sandhurst. 

Bascom N, Timmons, noted Washington 
newspaper correspondent, was _ getting 
ready for school at the age of four in 
Texas. 

Bob Davis, noted roving newspaper col- 
umnist, had gone into newspaper work, 

















































International 
Paul Hoffman was a Tot of Three 


and was already a veteran with seven 
years experience. 

Paul Hoffman, now president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, was a tot of three. 

T. M. Girdler, chairman of the board of 
Republic Steel, was a high school student 
in Louisville, Ky. 

J. J. Pelley, railroad executive, was a 
16-year-old youth, a student in the Anna, 
Ill., high school. 

J. Pierpont Morgan was 27, a 
young New York banker. 

W. Averell Harriman was unconcerned 
about railroads and lease-lend. He had 
just celebrated his third birthday. 

Mark Foote, ex-president of Washing- 
ton’s Gridiron club, was peddling papers 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

R. V. Fleming, Washington banker, was 
a tot of four, learning his A. B. C.’s. 

Stricklan Gillilan, famous humorist, was 
thinking of writing “Finnegan” as a re- 
porter on the Richmond, Indiana, Tele- 
gram. 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican lead- 
er of the House of Representatives, was 
in grade school in North Attleboro, Mass. 

Bror Dahlberg, president of Celotex 
Corporation, was a 13-year old school- 
boy in Minnesota. 

Silliman Evans, publisher of the new 
Chicago daily newspaper, was approach- 
ing his three-month birthday. 


rising 


+ « » Grew a Groton student . . .Pershing a First Lieutenant 
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EDUCATION 


Library in Defense 


Armies for defense, navies for de- 
fense, yes, and libraries for defense. 
Our public libraries are rapidly in- 
creasing facilities to be of greatest 
benefit to a country engaged in an all- 
out defense effort. 

For instance, Carl H. Milam, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Libra- 
ry Association, has recently reported 
the mechanical workers on new de- 
fense jobs are turning by the thou- 
sands to libraries for increased sup- 
plies of technical books. Discussion 
groups and forums, increasingly popu- 
lar during the past year, have made 
an unprecedented call on libraries for 
books and pamphlets on domestic and 
world affairs. And the libraries have 
responded. Hundreds of thousands of 
books have gone into the bookshelves 
of the armed forces; even the newly 
expanded defense areas are gradually 
being supplied by growing libraries. 

America has also become a literary 
haven during the present conflict. 
Through the Rockefeller Foundation 
space has been provided for microfilm- 
ing’ and storing periodicals in the 
United States for European libraries 
until the war is over. At the same 
time the Foundation has stimulated co- 
operation between librarians of North 
and South America. 

With these added activities; the mod- 
ern library costs more to support to- 
day than it did a decade ago, but new 
support has been forthcoming. More 
public funds are being added to priv- 
ate funds. Several states, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Vermont, include libraries on their 
budgets. Regional libraries are also in 
successful operation in New England, 
Virginia, the T. V. A. area, and Cali- 
fornia. 








“Industrial College” 


One of the big changes in education 
in this country since we decided to 
become the arsenal of democracy has 
been the tremendous accent on indus- 
trial education. Our schools and col- 
leges are training more than a million 
persons in preparation for skilled 
work in defense industries, but prob- 
ably the most intensive industrial edu- 
cation is being carried on by industry. 

Nearly all the great companies han- 
dling defense orders maintain some 
sort of “industrial college” in which 
young men learn theory and practice 
at one and the same time. The student 
employees are paid a smal] wage dur- 
ing their training, and are absorbed 
into the plant as soon as they have 
completed their training course: 

The Westinghouse Company offers 
a good example of an “industrial col- 
lege” in operation. Young men be- 


tween ‘the ages 20-24 are now enrolled 
800 strong in a training program de- 
signed to teach production of vital 





















Teaching Machine Tool Operation 


marine equipment. The “learners,” as 
trainees are called, are advanced as 
rapidly as they can absorb instruction 
and demonstrate their ability to oper- 
ate machines. To speed training, the 
men are assigned to one type of ma- 
chine for the entire course. Men with 
no experience have been put to work 
on precision jobs after only eight 
months of intensive training, and 
trainees already familiar with the 
plant have been advanced to regular 
machine operation after only four or 
six months’ instruction. Already 250 
“graduates” are full-fledged operators. 

Working in cooperation with indus- 
try, vocational schools and_ high 
schools in Philadelphia and Delaware 
county have loaned their facilities to 
Westinghouse in an effort to increase 
the employee-student enrollment by 
1,000 additional men. At the present 
time, 200 are being trained outside the 
plant in these schools, 
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Briefs 


g Crippled children in Idaho are 
now being taught at their bedside by 
funds donated by the Iowa Society for 
Crippled Children. 


@ Due to a shortage of funds, 13,000 
Rockford, Ill., school children are on 
an eight-week vacation. Their par- 
ents vote on a tax increase next month. 





Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


Another Thing That Knows No Ceiling 
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TAXES 


New Taxes 


Remember the old nursery rhyme: 
“Rings on her fingers, bells on he; 
toes, she shall make music wherevye; 
she goes”? This is now being para 
phrased: “With new bills on his toes. 
the citizen shall have taxes wherey, 
he goes.” 

The last tax legislation passed })\ 
Congress lowered personal exem) 
tions on incomes from $2,500 to $1.5: 
for married persons, and from $1.0) 
to $750 for single persons, without an 
change regarding credit for depend 
ents. And in addition to the usual fou: 
per cent, a graduated scale of surtaxes 
was placed on taxable income. 

But this deals only with your 194! 
income. For 1942 things are going to 
be very different. The Administration 
and Congress (though cautiously) 
have been letting out hints as to what 
is to come. Higher taxes, huge in- 
creases in taxes, in fact, are definitely 
certain for next year: (1) To siphon off 
part of the rising national income as 
a means of curbing inflationary prices. 
(2) To raise money to pay for the big 
defense expenditures. 

Purpose of this article is to give Mr. 
and Mrs. America a glimpse at the 
Treasury plans for these new taxes. 
The newest proposal calls for a 
source-deducted 15 per cent income 
tax, that is, taken out of the weekly 
pay envelope by the employer and 
turned over to the Treasury. If the 
Treasury plan goes through, the Amer- 
ican tax payer next March 15 will find 
himself paying 1941 income taxes 
while his 1942 income taxes are being 
concurrently turned over to the Gov- 
ernment on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Although Congress does not like to 
think of such things, especially since 
1942 is an election year, some sort of 
arevenue-raisinglawisinevitable. And 
when it becomes law, here is what it 
will mean to John.Q. Public. Take, for 
instance, a married man making $5,000 
a year, Under existing law he will pay 
an income tax of $375 and a social se- 
curity tax of $30. Under the Treasury 
plan he would continue to pay this, 
along with an additional income tax of 
$525 and a social security tax of $60. 
A married man with a salary of $10,000 
would continue to pay his present in- 
come levy of $1,305, plus a new one of 
$1,275. Tax payers in the $10,000 to 
$25,000 income group would have their 
burden boosted by 50 per cent or more. 

—_—_—_—_—— oo 


Simplified Returns 


If your 1941 gross income is $3,000 
or less you can quit worrying about 
making out complicated income tax 
blanks. To ease the burden of making 
out returns for tax payers in this in- 
come group, simplified returns have 
been approved. These returns allow 
an arbitrary deduction of 10 per cent 
of gross income (after personal ex- 
emptions) in lieu of other deductions 
for taxes, contributions, etc. 
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Is Your Name Here: 


Bae are the names of some of the most.distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
mpleted a manuscript history of each of ri families. If your surname is listed you should have your manuscript. 
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pe J “In all the world no job is be- 
NS. § ¢ ing better done today than by 
(a ‘f. the American Railroads” 


Hon. Clargnce F. Lea of Cali- 
fornia, Chairman, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, before the House of 
Representatives, Sept. 25, 1941 














1939 and WAR~—and suddenly 
everybody looked anxiously to 


the railroads as the life lines of 
defense. Could they do their part 
of the job ahead? 


They did it in 1939. 
They did it again in 1940. 


And now the record for 1941 is 
in—and the railroads have han- 
dled the biggest transportation 
job in history. 


The railroads handled more traf- 
fic than in the busiest year of the 
first World War. 


-—handled more traffic than in 


the peak year 1929. 


—handled two-thirds of all the 
nation’s traffic — all the freight 
they were asked to haul. 


—hauled more tons more miles 
than any carrier in the world has 
ever transported in one year 
before. 


The railroads did the job without 
car shortages — without conges- 
tion—for industry —for agricul- 


ture — for defense. 


That record gives its own em- 
phatic answer to fearful talk of 
railroad bottlenecks. 


There weren’t any. And, with the 
continued cooperation of the 
government and shippers, there 
wont be any — provided only 
that the railroads are permitted 
to get the materials they must 
have to keep tracks, locomotives 
and cars in repair, and to buy new 
equipment to meet increased de- 
fense production. 
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Amish Wedding Month 


In earth-rich Lancaster County, Pa., 
the rush for wedding licenses comes 
not in June, but November. For then, 
after the crops are in, is the traditional 
wedding and feasting time of the 
fennsylvania Amish, strictest of the 

“plain people,” followers of the 17th 
century schismatic Mennonite, Jacob 
{men or Ammon. 

For the all-day marriage service and 
celebration, the guests arrive early in 
buggies and carriages, for few Amish 
ever use automobiles. At the wedding 
service of sermons and prayers the 
bride wears white, the other women 
their conventional grey, black or solid- 
colored dresses.t After the wedding 
feast, high-spirited guests sometimes 
perform the much-publicized stunt of 
sending the groom “over the fence”— 
the single men 
tossing him over 
the barnyard fence 
into the arms of 
the married men. 
A married Amish- 
man grows a 
beard, traditional- 
ly worn .by the 


Hard - working, 
peaceable, frugal, 
the Amish are 
among the world’s 
best farmers, have 
made Lancaster 
one of the richest 
farm counties in 
the United States. 
In Amish commu- 
nities, crime is a 
startling rarity, 
and poverty is 
non-existent. Each 
Amish marriage 
means a new farm 
family started, for each couple is 
provided with land and equipment. 
The Amish costume —the women’s 
long dresses and bonnets; the men’s 
low -créwned, wide - brimmed. hats; 
the hooks and eyes instead of 
buttons — resembled that worn by 
their German Palatinate ancestors 
over 200 years ago. Some Amish his- 
torians say_the pacifistic sect adopted 
the beards and hooks and eyes “in dis- 
tinction from the mustachioed and 
buttoned soldiery of that period. Their 
dress helped band Amish together. 


“all-out” spirit. 


and death. 





LaGuardia’s Sermon 


When bustling Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York, a good Episcopalian and 
Director of Civilian Defense, mixed 
the church and defense recently, he 





*Among this November’s Amish brides was to be 
Rebecca King. Four years ago, when she was 14, 
her father, Aaron King, took her out of school, de- 
claring she was needed at home, then went to jail 
rather than pay a $2 fine for violation of school laws. 
In court proceedings he won his freedom. Then he 
sent his daughter back to school. 


Sermonette 


NY “all-out” effort either on the St. 

battlefield or in the arsenal of 
democracy demands the abandon- 
ment of petty differences, internal ing: “It is a brand 
quarreling, personal ambitions and 
selfish profit-making. 
sect. exception, our country lacks this 
The rebirth of our 
ideals depends upon the spiritual 
awakening of our people. 


our major task regardless of the 


present world war. 
giving us the sense of cooperating 
with God in the fulfillment of our 
destiny, is capable of bringing about 
this awakening. The churches hold 
the trump card in this game of life 


Dr. Allen E. Claxton 
Broadway Temple 

Methodist Church, ton they 
New York City. ; 





raised a minor religious ruckus. For 
Sunday, Nov. 23, “Freedom Day” on 
his calendar, the Defense Director pre- 
pared a 1,500-word “suggested outline” 
for a sermon, mailed it to ministers. 
How many pastors used the outline is 
problematical, but the Mayor was 
mentioned hotly in many a sermon. 
“An unspeakable insult to the cler- 
gy of the United States,” exploded 
Charles C. Morrison of the Christian 
Century. Exaggerating his point slight- 
ly (see Religion Briefs), he added, 
“Hitler and Goebbels never went fur- 
ther.” Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
though declaring that the quality of 
the canned sermon was “very good” 
and the intentions behind it “undoubt- 
edly of the best,” said it was a “fool- 
ish blunder” and violated the Amer- 
ican theory of separation of the 
Church and the State. But the Very 
Rev. James P. De- 
Wolffe, Dean of 
New York’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral of 
John the Di- 
vine, defended 
the Mayor, declar- 


new idea that the 
Holy Catholic 
Church is above 
taking thoughtful 
contributions from 
the laity.” 


Briefs 


q Following the 
annual meeting of 
the Catholic Bish- 
ops of the United 
States in Washing- 
made 
public a pro- 
nouncement pledg- 
ing their whole- 
hearted support to the defense of the 
country and asking for prayers for 
“unity among our citizens,” for the 
President, Congress, and “all who bear 
grave responsibilities of government.” 


With rare 


This is 


Religion alone, 





@ For offering prayers for Jews, 
the Rev. Bernhard Lichtenberg, dean 
of St. Hedwig’s Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral in Berlin, Germany, was arrested 
and imprisoned by the Gestapo. 


@ In New York, the Protestant 
Teachers Association, founded to in- 
struct children in religion after school 
hours, celebrated its 25th anniversary. 
Begun with 40 charter members, it 
now has more than 7,000. More than 
2,800 teachers attended this year’s 
meeting. 


@ Closing a two-day session in 
Washington, the Gideons Association 
presented 2,000 Bibles to the District 
Hotel Association. In 42 years the 
Gideons have distributed 1,900,000 
Bibles to hotels and other public 
places. 
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HARD OF HEARING RELIEVED BY 
1942 3-TUBE BLESSING HEARING AID 
Enjoy again your Church, Radio, Music, the 
voices of your loved ones! BLESSING is the 


type of hearing aid tested and ap- 
BOOKLET proved by physicians and hearing 
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Celotex Cemesto House, one of sev¢ral hundred being built 
for the Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimere. One house 
can be erected by five men in seven bours ! 





1 
NATIONAL DEFENSE - 


PRODUCT OF TEN YEARS’ RESEARCH 
AND TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS PROVIDES 
ANSWER TO CRITICAL PROBLEM! 


Defense Workers Lacketi Housing 


America called, and they came! Thou- 
sands of skilled workers climbed into 
busses and trains—shepherded their 
families into battered jallopies and 
sleek sedans—hurried across country to 
meet the urgent need of the defense 
industries of America! 


Once arrived, they found plenty of 


work—but not plenty of living space. 
Homes to rent were scarce. Rooming 
houses were filled to overflowing. Some 
men even slept in tents—in their cars— 
anywhere to get a bit of rest. 


Glenn L. Martin Company 
Seeks Answer 

Typical is the case of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company, Baltimore. Uncle Sam 
wanted bombers in a hurry—and the 
company faced a quick increase in per- 
sonnel, from 17,000 to 45,000. The im- 
mediate question was where to put the 
workers and their fantilies when Bal- 
timore became overcrowded. 


Glenn L. Martin knew that good 


CE 


BUILDING 


work—the kind of work needed to turn 
out good planes—could be done only 
by men who had a clean, comfortable 
place to rest tired bodies—by men 
whose families were snugly sheltered 
in desirable surroundings. So the com- 
pany decided to build homes for its 
new thousands of workers. 


Celotex Cemesto House 
Meets Requirements 


These homes must be substantial, com- 
fortable; economical. They must be of 
a type which permitted fast construc- 
tion. They must be of materials which 
were readily available. 32 types of 
houses were investigated. 


From the 32, the Celotex Cemesto 
House was chosen. 


This house is the product of ten years’ 
research and two and a half million 
dollars spent by The Pierce Founda- 
tion and The Celotex Corporation. It 
has been made possible by Celotex 
Cemesto Board—a unit wall material 
which was the fundamental contribu- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


tion to the development of this house, 
Celotex Cemesto Board is a complete 
wall, including interior and exterior 
finish and insulation, It replaces stud- 
ding, sheathing, building paper, siding, 
lath, plaster, and wallpaper or paint! 


For Peacetime Housing Needs, Too! 


This remarkable material was devel- 
oped with the idea of solving the home- 
ownership problem for families whose 
annual income is about $1500. The 


Celotex Cemesto House is destined, we ~ 


believe, to play an even more impor- 
tant part in America’s peacetime des- 
tiny ... more important than the role 
it now fills in defense housing plans. 


Thus the organization which edu- 
cated America to the value of structural 
insulation—and which later introduced 
the first economical method of noise- 
quieting — now contributes a third and 
most important development in home- 
building, a practical, substantial, com- 
fortable low-cost home which can be 
produced in quantity! 


LOTEX 


PRODUCTS 


INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL BATTS, BLANKETS 

GYPSUM PLASTERS and LATH and WALL BOARDS 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - 
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Our Celebration 


live a long time is no great feat. 

But to have rounded out a gen- 
erous period of years and honors, of 
service and accomplishments, is a mat- 
ter of some moment. Therefore PATH- 
FINDER may be pardoned for glanc- 
ing back with a modest feeling of 
pride and satisfaction at the 2,500 un- 
broken, uninterrupted issues of the 
first stage of its career. And we feel 
it a proper time for a bit of celebration. 

On this special occasion, PATH- 
FINDER has remained faithful to its 
dedication to the task of “blazing the 
way through the jungle of current 
events,” of assembling, correlating and 
presenting plain facts in logical se- 
quence and in an _ understandable 
form. For nearly 50 years it has writ- 
ten a comprehensive outline of the 
history of the world right while that 
history was being made, and made it 
available to all classes. It has served to 
inform, instruct and educate millions 
of Americans of three generations, 
without seeking to propagandize a sin- 
gle person. It has stuck to the ideal of 
the founder, to present the facts—all 
the facts of importance in the whole 
world—and let the readers think for 
themselves. 

On this special occasion, PATH- 
FINDER is especially proud of its 
career as the great Commoner among 
the many hundreds of American mag- 
azines. Full of years, it feels that it 
has made many friends and influenced 
people by simply carrying the light. 
Full of youth and vigor, it hopes and 
expects to continue its career in the 
same straightforward way for many 
“happy returns.” 


q 
Sudden Riches 


HAT boy, or man either, for that 
matter, has not dreamed of sud- 
den wealth falling into his lap? What 
a field for the imagination—to conjure 
up visions of what one could or would 
do with an unexpected million, or ten 
millions! It is a very ancient game. 
The old‘ Roman poet and wit, Martial, 
once said “You ask me, Priscus, what 
«sort of person I should be, if I were to 
become suddenly rich and powerful.” 
His idea was that a fellow just couldn’t 
tell, which he expressed by asking his 
friend what sort of lion he would be 
if he suddenly became a lion. 
But sudden riches have dropped 
into the hands of the poor and hum- 
ble, and results have been varied and 





We Salute 


F THERE is one element that has 

been particularly pleasing to the 
PATHFINDER during the two and one- 
half years that it has been~under my 
direction, it is the spirit and strength 
derived from PATHFINDER’S great 
family of subscribers. The conviction’ 
grows that the mass of America’s citi- 
zens are intensely patriotic and de- 
voutly religious. They have common 
sense. They have balance. But they 
want the truth. 

Given facts, given truth, given frank- 
ness, the American people, in the quiet 
contemplation of the American home, 
will reach a just and proper decision. 
The national destiny is not in peril, if 


the people can decide. 
PATHFINDER will continue to pre- 
sent both sides of the news, interest- 


ingly, tersely, without bias. PATH- 
FINDER will continue to mirror the 
thought of Washington, trying - to 
maintain a hopeful and independent 
and understanding perspective, secure 
in the trust that the American people 
are entirely competent to make up 
their own minds, 

To these honest aims and the service 
of its subscribers, PATHFINDER again 
dedicates itself, 
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Editor and Publisher 


surprising. A recent case was quite 
enlightening, and full of “human in- 
terest.” A court in Oklahoma, settling 
an estate recently, awarded nearly 
$2,000,000 in cash to each of two Ne- 
gro laborers, Floyd and Willie May- 
weather. Floyd’s first reaction was to 
reveal his ambition for a “chicken 
ranch”; Willie’s subconscious dream 
turned out to be a farm with cattle. 


Their wives, faithful. representatives 
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of their sex, proved to be even more 
practical. Mrs. Willie wanted a “new 
house with plumbing.” Mrs. Floyd 
wanted a little “manipulatin’” with 
that $7-a-week alimony “figger.” 

Those first reactions, no doubt, fur- 
nish valuable psychological data for 
students of the human mind, but they 
probably furnish very little light on 
what the Mayweathers will do with 
their millions. There will be many 
other reactions, and some unpredict- 
able actions. And after all, the ques- 
tion of what a fellow would do with 
unexpected great wealth will remain 
in the air—just like the question of 
what kind of lion he would be if he 
were changed into a lion, 


gq 
Should Finland Make Peace? 


Lively criticism has developed in 
Gongress of Secretary Hull’s_recent 
diplomatic move, putting the “squeeze” 
on little Finland to make peace with 
Soviet Russia. There seems to be no 
more credence given in Congress than 
there is in Finland to the theory that 
American security is threatened if 
Finland does not make an immediate 
peace with Russia. 

When the State Department officials 
broached the subject of peace with 
Russia to the Finnish envoy in the 
United States, Mr. Procope had every 
right to inquire whether the United 
States would be willing to guarantee 
any peace that Finland would make 
with Russia. Of course, the United 
States is not entering into any guaran- 
tees of any European boundaries, so 
far as we can make out. At least, 
there has been no official communica- 
tion on that subject. 

This war has brought about some 
great about-faces, but perhaps none 
greater than that of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration on the subject of Finland. 
In 1939, when Finland was struggling 
for her very existence following an 
unprovoked Russian attack, the senti- 
ment in the United States, marshaled 
by the enthusiastic and sympathetic 
utterances of both President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Hull, was 


‘ counted 99 per cent for the Finns. 


“What brave people,” we said, “to be 
fighting against the Communist hordes 
of Red Russia, outnumbered and out- 
equipped!” Now, when Britain avails 
herself of Russian aid in Europe’s 
bloody war, we find ourselves official 
bed-fellows of Joe Stalin. And with 
it comes a change in our official atti- 
tude that, from al] accounts, doesn’t sit 
so well withthe opinion of the public. 

“America’s advice to Finland,” ex- 
claims Senator Shipstead of Minne- 
sota, “places this country in the posi- 
tion of errand boy for Joe Stalin and 
Winston Churchill.” 
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Nov. 29, 1941 
BY THE WAY— © 


A recent news bulletin says prices 
are now outrunning Wages. We can- 
not recall when they ever ran neck- 
and-neck. 
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According to sports writers, nothing 
is staler than yesterday’s news except 
the football team which won all but 
yesterday’s game. 

Now that we’ve restored our ancient 
policy of freedom of the seas, we ex- 
pect Hitler will extend his war zone 
from Greenland right up to our three- 
mile limit. 
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Sometimes we wonder whether John 
L. Lewis would be such a fearsome 
person if they caught him and shaved 
off his eyebrows. 


oe 


From the number of Italian ships 
sunk, Mussolini can claim at least part 
of the Mediterranean as “Our Sea”— 
the bottom part. 


—{}-— 


The Nazi Government has banned 
the famous play, “William Tell.” Un- 
der the new order, apparently, the 
theme of resistance to aggression is 
unpatriotic. 

—{}— 


Willie Bioff and George E. Browne, 
labor union czars, are convicted of ex- 
torting $550,000 from movie compan- 
ies, and are sentenced to 10 and eight 
years in prison, They should have 
seen the picture “You Can’t Take It 
With You.” 

ey eae 

“I am now 52 years old and have 
other things to do rather than engage 
in childishness or foolishness,” says 
Hitler. Europe’s dead and wounded 
are his proof, no doubt. 


The way the Republicans are cussin’ 
Wendell Willkie, it seems that the 
G. O. P. throws over a candidate just 
about the time the people who voted 
against him begin to warm up to him. 


Hitler~says the close vote on the 
Neutrality Act shows. disunity in 
America. He ought to talk to the man 
who tried to horn in on a family 
squabble. 

— 

Why is it that Christmas always has 
to come so close to the insurance pay- 
ment or installment on the car? 


im 


Inmates of our prisons are about the 
only laborers who haven’t been order- 
ed to strike for shorter hours and in- 
creased pay. 


Pathfinder Phil says that if you want 
pleasanter things to turn up, keep the 
corners of your mouth that way. 






PRICE OF 
EVERYONE CAN OWN AND 





ENJOY A GENUINE MOVIE CAMERA 






AND WITH 


ANYONE can take 
life-like MOVIES 


At last, science has perfected a home movie 
camera which is so simple to operate, that 
anyone can take “theatre quality” movies at 
less cost than snapshots. 


LOW OPERATING COST 
AMAZING RESULTS 


Not only is the original cost of your True-View 
camera sensationally low, but your future cost per 
roll is less than €1.00. Think of it for this small 
sum you can take real movies. And the result will 
startle you. This is all made possible with the new, 
patented, exclusive features found only in Univex. 
Compare YOUR results with pictures taken with 
cameras costing twice or three times as much as 
Univex. Such a test is convincing. 





GET YOURS IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A genuine, high-quality True-View movie camera made and guaranteed by Univer 
Takes 8mm rolls of film which, when projected, enlarge to 4’ x 6’ on the screen. Exciting 
life-like, clear pictures of your family and friends. Think what a pleasure it can be this 
holiday season to snap the family gathering, friends coming and departing, the children 
home from school, the boy home from camp. Make this a never to be forgotten Christmas 


by making a living album of the scenes and people you want to remember. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Your True-View camera is fully guaranteed by UNIVEX, a name famous in the camera 


field. If for any reason you don’t get perfect results, if you have followed instructions, 


your camera will be replaced or your money 


refunded.” “so, buy your ‘True-View ‘movie 'F JAY NO RISK OFFER 


before éncreased costs of ma- 


terials force prices up. Here’s how you can try your True-View 


Univex Movie camera without risk. Order 
one today. Deposit only $9.95 plus a few 


SEND NO MONEY pennies postage with your postman when 
it arrives. Try it out as much as you 


want for 7 days. Then if you don’t think 


_ Don’t send a penny with your order. Simply it is the best camera buy in the country 
fill in the trial offer coupon and mail it in today, return it and get your $9.95 back. 
an envelope or on a post card, but don’t If you place your order before 10 days we 
delay—Mail it Today. will send 2 rolis of film FREE. 
ee EE Tm 
Mi t 
* 7 DAY TRIAL OFFER COUPON 
4s PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 
a3 FOR g 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
, I accept your Special Offer to PATHFINDER readers Please 
YOURSELF HOW g sent me a genuine guaranteed True View Univex Movie Camera 
‘ and 2 rolls of film FREE. I will pay postman $9.95 plus postage, 
‘ on delivery. If I am not satisfied in every way after using it i 


7 days, I may return it to you and get my $9.95 back 


EASY IT IS TO 


MAKE HOME aaiitin ide, a a ho 
MOVIES WITH CITY OR TOWN..... STATE 


LALA 


Check here if enclosing $9.95 with coupon, in which case 

we will pay all postage charges, and send 2 rolls of film 

and Instruction Book Free. Same refund guarantee 
applies, of course 
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IN THE CAMPS 
Christmas Gifts 


Many mothers, wives and sweethearts 
of American soldiers are going to re- 
ceive*® unusual Christmas gifts this 
year. The draftees in several camps 
are using their leisure time to make 
attractive presents for the home folks. 
At Camp Callan, California, for in- 
Stance, a class in handicraft meets 
every week for lessons in making such 
things as sewing baskets for mother; 
leather pocketbooks for wives and 
wooden cigarette cases for friends. 

And here is a Christmas gift the 
Army is giving to the troops, their 
home folks and friends: Routine troop 
movements involving change of sta- 
tions will be suspended from Dec. 12, 
1941, to Jan. 12, 1942. This will en- 
able a maximum number of soldiers 
to take advantage of Christmas fur- 
loughs. 
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Army Food 


If the boys away at camp complain 
about the food it can’t be because 
Uncle Sam doesn’t bring home the 
bacon. Here, for instance, is a typi- 
cal $650,000 Army shopping list for 
one day: 1,512,000 eggs, 1,000,000 
loaves of bread, 1,000,000 pounds of 
fresh vegetables, 1,000,000 pounds of 
meat, 600,000 pounds of potatoes and 
500,000 pounds of fresh fruit. 

And here is how the Quartermaster 
Corps at Chicago estimates the food 
requirements of the U. S. Army for 
next year: 277,000,000 pounds of fresh 
meat and sausage; 82,000,000 pounds 


~-of cured and smoked meats; 26,000,- 


000 pounds of canned meat; 50,000,000 
pounds of butter; 50,000,000 pounds 
of poultry, and 50,000,000 dozen eggs. 
What is more, six pounds of preserves 
and jams for each man in the Army has 
been ordered by the QC for the quar- 
ter ending Dec. 31, 1941. Coffee pur- 
chases are scheduled to total 60,000,- 
000 pounds or enough for 2,400,000,- 
000 cups. Although American sol- 
diers drink only one cup of tea to 
every seven cups of coffee, the Army 
plans to purchase 2,100,000 pounds of 
the $1-a-pound variety or enough for 


336,000,000 cups. 
Se ad 


Snug Bedding 


Whether this is a mild or severe 
winter every soldier in camp will 
sleep snug and warm. Although there 
is considerable emphasis now on train- 
ing our soldiers for combat service, 
the Army has not forgotten that its 
men, like the civilian population, 
spend a third of their life in bed. 

To make that a comfortable third, 
more than 41,000,000 pieces of equip- 
ment and supplies have been procur- 
ed. According to the Quartermaster 
Corps, each soldier will have avail- 
able a steel bed, mattress, two pillows, 
three mattress covers, four pillow 
cases, six wool blankets and nine cot- 
ton sheets. To provide the required 















} 0 
“You said fix bayonets, Satge, but noth- 
ing’s wrong with mine.” 


number of blankets, the War Depart- 
ment has recently purchased nearly 
two million blankets of 100 per cent 
domestic wool at a cost of more than 
$12,500,000. The wool alone in these 
blankets for the soldiers cost $10,000,- 
000. The color is the same for the 
entire two million—the familiar Army 
olive drab. 
ee 


Example 

One of the healthiest statistics to 
come out of any: of our hundreds of 
Army camps to date—one to make all 
of us proud of our new Army—is this: 
In one month the red-blooded Amer- 
ican boys at Pine Camp, New York, 
sent more than $25,400 of their meager 
pay back to their parents or depend- 
ents at home. 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 








Territory of Hawaii 


Nickname—“The Crossroads of the 
Pacific”; “Sandwich Islands.” 

Motto—None. 

Territorial Flower—None. 

Area—6,500 sq. mi. 

Population—423,000 (65.1 inhabi- 
tants to sq. mi.; 15 per cent native- 
born). 

Illiteracy—15.1 per cent. 

Settled—1778. Annexed to United 
States by resolution of Congress in 
1898. . 

Entered Union—Created a territory 
by act of Congress in 1900. 

Capital—Honolulu (Pop. 154,476). 

Largest City—Honolulu. 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 15 members and a house 
of representatives of 30 members elect- 
ed by direct vote. Governor appoint- 
ed by the President of the United 
States.. Represented in Congress by 
Delegate Samuel W. King who does 
not vote. 

Governor — Joseph B. Poindexter 


(Dem.); term, four years; salary, 
$10,000. 

Products—Sugar, rive, taro, potatoes, 
bananas, coconuts, papayas, pine- 
apples, coffee, cattle and other live- 
stock, etc. 

Politics—Local. 
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PATHFINDER 
ARMY HEALTH 


HE United States Army, during the 

period of its greatest peacetime 
mass mobilization of men, is register- 
ing its.best health record in history. 
Prompt recognition and treatment of 
illness are paying the Army gratifying 
dividends in low disease and death 
rates. Statistical comparisons show 
the health and life expectancy of men 
of military age is better in the Army 
than in civilian life. 

Great advances in medical treatment 
and rigid standards of selection have 
made the health of the present Army 
superior to the military force which 
fought under the flag of the United 
States in the World War. For instance, 
in 1917, 171 men in each 100,000 sol- 
diers died from pneumonia. During 
the present year the rate is less than 
eight per 100,000. Much of this im- 
provement is due to medical advances 
and the introduction of serum and 
sulf-amid-drugs. The Army’s 1941 
pneumonia death rate is lower than 
the civilian rate. 

The wisdom of Congress in appro- 
priating ample funds to enable the im- 
mediate construction of adequate mili- 
tary housing is responsible for keeping 
all respiratory diseases at a minimum. 

Statistics of the Medical Department 
of the Army show a marked decline in 
the incidence of preventable diseases. 
Soldiers of the present day seldom be- 
come ill of any disease which can be 
avoided by immunization processes. 
Typhoid fever has been practically 
eliminated. In the first half of 1941 
only three cases occurred in a million 
American soldiers, with no deaths. 

Other diseases are also at the min- 
imum in the Army. Smallpox has been 
wiped out; and poliomyelitis, menin- 
gitis, tuberculosis, and other illnesses 
are less prevalent in the Army than in 
comparable civilian groups. The death 
rate in the Army from disease now is 
less than one-tenth what it was in the 
years 1917-18. The venereal disease 
rate is less than half what it was in 
that period. The battle against ven- 
ereal disease has been fought with in- 
tensive hygiene education, preventive 
medicine, morale and administration. 

The highway and other traffic ac- 
cident rates—which have increased 
markedly in civilian life—are rising in 
the Army. As the Army rapidly be- 
comes the most highly mechanized 
military force in the world, the rates 
of injury and death due to military 
motor vehicles are about the same lev- 
el as in civilian life. 

In order to afford hospitalization 
for the present Army, it was neces- 
sary to expand military hospital facil- 
ities by more than 350 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 90,000 beds in 226 station 
hospitals and 15 general hospitals are 
available. About $160,000,000 has been 
spent in constructing 126 station hos- 
pitals, 10 new general hospitals, and 
modernizing and expanding existing 
hospitals. In addition, the Army 
maintains sufficient dental clinics. 
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Seventy per cent of the 
earth’s surface is covered 
by water—about 140,000- 
000 square miles. 

But infinitely more vast 
than the waters of the earth is the uni- 
versal air. The Atlantic Ocean is a mere 
puddle when compared with the immen- 
sity of Space. 

The air is not divided into individual 
oceans because it covers the earth’s sur- 
face, not seventy per cent but one hun- 
dred per cent. Air is the common de- 
nominator of all peoples, everywhere. 
It is the only “uninterrupted navigable 
ocean which comes to the threshold of 
every man’s door.” 


* * 


Your home may be hundreds of miles 
from the sea. The Queen Mary cannot 
dock at Phoenix and the North Carolina 
cannot drop anchor at Indianapolis. But 


every community on earth is a potential 
world port for the ships of the air. 


For centuries, travelers have had to 
change vehicles where land ends and 
ocean begins. But it matters little what 
is beneath the airplane — mountain or 
valley, water or desert. Now, a single 
vehicle, the airplane, can transport you 
over any and all of the surface of the 


earth. ?. ‘ ‘ 


“Freedom of the Seas” has been re-af- 
firmed by the President of the United 
States as a requisite for universal peace. 
And why? Because it is the basic re- 
quirement for peaceful international 
transportation. 


The oceans of water are today being 
crossed in a few hours by the airplane, 
operating in the ocean of the air. When 
you think of the future of the United 
States in this rapidly changing world, 
include in your thinking the ocean of 


the air. As the airlines of the United 
States already have made twin cities of 
New York and Los Angeles, airliners 
flying the Stars and Stripes inevitably 
must link together all the capitals and 
markets of the world. 


x oe k 


“Freedom of the Seas” means freedom to 
use, in peaceful commerce, the oceans of 
the world—the oceans of water and the 
universal ocean of the air. 


In exact ratio as we think in terms 
of air transportation within the United 
States, and utilize it, will we be pre 
pared to participate in international air 
commerce. Without that participation, 
America cannot be adequately repre- 
sented, either in commerce or defense. 


©.Ru bwiter 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 1... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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ANSWER IS— 


How much territory does Japan control 
in East Asia? 


@ Exclusive of conquered parts of 
China, which varies constantly, Japan 
controls a Far Eastern empire that 
totals almost 900,000 square miles, al- 
though the area of Japan proper is less 
than 150,000 square miles... Japanese 
territories include Korea, the southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin, For- 
mosa, and a group of more than 1,400 
islands in Oceania that formerly be- 
longed to Germany. Manchukuo, al- 
though not formally a part of the Jap- 
anese Empire, has been occupied by 
Japan for 10 years. In addition, Japan 
occupies parts of French Indo-China 
and Inner Mongolia. 


2 . 7. 





How many Germans lived in Soviet 
Russia before the war? 


® In the Volga German Autonomous 
Republic, U. S. S. R., there were over 
400,000 people who are of German ex- 
traction and who use the German lan- 
guage. Their ancestors moved into the 
region along the lower Volga River 
to take up farms, on the invitation of 
Catherine the Great, in 1764. During 
the centuries the Russian government 
has granted them certain privileges, 
and they were the first racial group 
receiving autonomy under the Soviet 
government, in 1923. But most of them 
were moved to other parts of the So- 
viet Union as the Nazi armies ap- 
proached Moscow. 
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How many auto license plates were sold 
in the United States this year? 


@ About 32,000,000 sets of license 
plates were sold by state governments 
this year to owners of all kinds of mo- 
tor vehicles. The plates cost from $10 
to $20 a pound, and many states exact 
heavy license fees on private cars as 
well as on trucks and other commer- 
cial vehicles. It is estimated owners 
will have paid almost $475,000,000 for 
their tags at the close of 1941. 


. * * 


Is it true there is a pert of Kentucky 
that cannot be reached without passing 
through a surrounding state? 


@ Yes, because of a double bend in 
the Mississippi River at the southwest 
corner of the state, there are about 10 
square miles of territory that can only 
be reached by passing through a part 
of Missouri or Tennessee. 


. * + 


What is the origin of the nickname 
Uncle Sam? 


® It is not known for certain how 
the nickname originated. The Post, of 
Troy, N. Y., on Sept. 7, 1813, said: 
“This cant name (Uncle Sam) for our 
Government has got almost as current 
as John Bull. The letters U. S. on the 





Word Origins 


Convoy: Two little Latin words, 
con, meaning with, and via, mean- 
ing way, were joined together to 
form the French word, convoyer, 
and from French the word came to 
us without the final syllable. As a 
verb convoy means to escort, to ac- 
company for protection by.sea or 
land. AS a noun it means an escort 
for protection and guidance accom- 
panying ships, traders, etc., on their 
way from place to place by sea or 
land; it may also mean a vessel, 
fleet or train employed in trans* 
porting merchandise, munitions, 
etc., and having an armed escort. 































































Government wagons, etc., are sup- 
posed to have given rise to it.” The 
most popular story is that Uncle Sam 
was originally Samuel Wilson of Troy, 
N. Y., who sold large quantities of beef 
to the Army during the War of 1812. 
He was known in his town as Uncle 
Sam, and a servant is supposed to 
have remarked one day that the letters 
U. S. on the casks of beef stood for 
“Uncie Sam” Wilson. Government 
meat thus became known as “Uncle 
Sam’s beef,” and gradually the nick- 
name came to mean the Government 
in general, Neither of these stories 
has been proved conclusively, how- 
ever. 
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Where was Buffalo Bill born, and how 
did he get his name? 


@ William F. Cody was born in 
Scott County, Iowa, in 1846, and when 
he was only 14 he was appointed as a 
rider of the pony express. This serv- 
ice took him into the Western wilder- 
ness, and it was as a scout and guide 
that he learned the buffalo trails in the 
Great Plains. In 1867 he made use of 
this knowledge to contract with the 
Kansas Pacific railroad to furnish its 
employees with buffalo meat, thereby 
earning the familiar nickname “Buff- 
alo Bill.” 


-? * oF 


How long have gold and silver been used 
as currency and ornaments? 


@e Gold and silver are known to 
have been used as currency and orna- 
ments for at least 4,000 years. The 
second chapter of Genesis mentions 
the land of Havilah as having gold, 
bdellium, and onyx stone, and the 13th 
chapter records that Abram was rich 
in cattle, silver, and gold. Moses was 
divinely inspired to build the Taber- 
nacle in 1500 B. C., out of gold and 
silver, among other metals. 
and silver were also known and used 
by the early Egyptians, Assyrians and 
Etruscans, deriving their value from 
the permanence and luster of the two 
metals. 

oe 
A Teddy bear sat on the ice, 
As cold as he could be; 
But soon he up and walked away. 
“My tale is told,” said he. 
—Sovereign “Sauce” 


And gold- 
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SUPERSTITIONS 


MODERN Diogenes setting out in 

search of a man entirely free of 
superstitious beliefs would, undoubt- 
edly, have equally as difficult a time 
as the old gentleman of ancient Greece 
who sought the just man. In spite of 
the fact that it is generally assumed 
that such beliefs have been banished 
by education, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that many of them still remain 
with us. 

Superstitions that exist among far- 
flung, little-civilized peoples amuse us 
when recounted by travelers. Yet the 
daily conduct of each of us is marked 
by some superstitious act even more 
amusing. We rap on wood, for in- 
stance, to ward off punishment for 
boasting and to assure continuance of 
some especially good fortune. Even 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill is 
said to be a wood rapper. Wood rap- 
ping, incidentally, is believed to have 
originated among the ancients who 
worshipped trees, believing they shel- 
tered protective spirits. 

There are a lot of hoary supersti- 
tions about the number 13 being un- 
lucky, and about the number seven 
being lucky. In New York City, where 
sophistication is so very pronounced, 
many office, apartment and hotel 
buildings have the number 13 omitted 
from floor directories and rooms. In 
this same great metropolis, just before 
Halloween, a boy’s club tabulated 69 
Halloween superstitions that exist 
among that city’s East Side population. 
The one most easily detected, if prac- 
ticed, is no doubt the admonition to 
never have one’s picture taken in a 
new suit—unless it is worn with a 
clove or garlic in the inside pocket. 
East Siders also believe that to run 
out of salt in the home forecasts run- 
ning out of money. 

In some sections of the country, 
housewives refuse to dispose of dust 
or dirt collected from the house on 
New Year’s Day because of the silly 
belief that with its disposal all good 
fortune for the new year will go with 
it. Dreams come in for more than their 
share of superstitions. Each object 
in one’s dreams is supposed to be cap- 
able of interpretation, and the uni- 
versal belief seems to be that dreams 
told before breakfast come true. 

Space will not permit the recounting 
of all our still popular “beliefs,” but 
the following list contains some of the 
generally and least generally known: 

e Falling pictures or mirrors, how!l- 
ing dogs and gnawing woodworms are 
feared in many homes as foreboders of 
misfortune, 

@ Shoes on the table mean there 
will be a fight. 

e If you drop silverware you can 
expect company. 

@ Two people talking at the same 
time is good luck. 

© To drop the wedding ring at the 
marriage ceremony is bad luck, 

e And if you are really superstitious 
you are sure to die early. 
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ON THE AIR 





Berlin Signs Off 


The difficulties of broadcasting from 
Germany were aired, literally, by Mu- 
tual’s Berlin correspondent, John Paul 
Dickson, in a recent 17-minute radio 
conversation from the German capital 
with MBS executives here. Dicksop 
asked to discontinue his reports from 
Germany “because censorship has 
made them useless at the present time.” 
He listed these objections: 1) Broad- 
casters are frequently told to report 
material prepared by German propa- 
ganda agencies. 2) They have been 
excluded from visits to the front. 
3) Their personal views are often de- 
leted, and they are not allowed to 
quote directly from German news- 
papers. 4) They cannot mention what 
Dickson calls “the two most important 
stories of the day—the crisis in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the Jewish situation.” 
Dickson, who has been in Berlin since 
1939, doesn’t want to go back on the 
air unless these conditions are righted. 
A few days later Berlin cut all three 
U. S. chain reporters off the air for 
making “unjustified complaints” to 
their home offices instead of to the 
German censor. 





Defense Show 


There’s a new defense show on the 
networks that has more zip and zest 
than most—at least since Fred Allen 
stopped making the Treasury Hour his 
personal business. It’s Mutual’s “Keep 
‘em Rolling,” going out over 100 sta- 
tions and sponsored _ by the Office for 
Emergency Management. Clifton Fadi- 
man as master of ceremonies, and 
Ethel Merman blaring the show’s title 
tune, composed by Rodgers and Hart, 
sent the first show off with a bang. 
Mutual supplies the time and OEM 
pays the talent—but it’s no secret that 
topflight talent is scaling its prices 
down to next-to-nothing for Uncle 
Sam. Sunday nights at 10:30. 

Le 


Patriotic Series 


“Heirs of Liberty,” the NBC program 
of last summer and fall, each episode 
of which dramatized a memorable in- 
cident from the life of one of our 
founding fathers, comes back to the 
Red network on Thursday, Dec. 18, 
6:30 to 6:45 p. m. The first of the 
new series will be the story of James 
Monroe. After the episode, Lawrence 
Hoes, a direct descendant of Monroe, 
will make a short talk from Washing- 
ton, D, C. The series is sponsored 
jointly by the U. S. Justice Depart- 
ment, the Patriots’ Committee of Amer- 
ican Revolutionary Societies and NBC. 

——u<~“~“< 


Blues Singer 


Everyone has his favorite blues sing- 
er, except those benighted folk who 
Just can’t stand the whole tribe of 





them. But give us Dinah Shore, the 
Tennessee-born gal, who sends with 
her cobalt chorales on NBC’s Blue net- 
work, Sunday nights at 9:45. 


Church of the Air 


Are you wondering about the religi- 
ous program in our Army? It’s not 
too late to catch the last of the Army 
chaplains’ series on CBS’s Church of 
the Air, Sundays at 1:00—1:30 p. m. 
Veteran Methodist Chaplain George 
Rixey led off the series on Nov. 16 He 
was followed on Nov, 23rd by Jewish 
Chaplain Aryeh Lev. Roman Catholic 
Chaplain James H. O’Neill, a 16-year 
veteran of the Chaplains’ Corps, takes 
the radio pulpit on Nov. 30, speaking 
on “The Contribution of Religion to 
the Soldier’s Self-Defense.” 

ee 


Against the Storm 


If you want to hear something dif- 
ferent in “soap operas,” lend an ear to 
Sandra Michael’s “Against the Storm,” 
on NBC’s Red network at 3 to 3:15 
p. m., Mondays through Fridays. It’s 
literate and human. 





+All times mentioned above are Eastern Standard 
Time.—Ed. 
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Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must 
you, or Your Money ! 
Made of selected leather, 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘‘I wouldn't take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY ! Send only name, address, 
and shoe size. Pay post- 
man $1 plus few cents postage. Money back if you are 
not’ pleased after 30 days. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-11, Council Bluffs, Iowa 





Closet Floor Space 


At last! A brand new shoe rack that picks shoes up 
from closet floors. Holds them neatly, orderly and ac- 
cessibly, flat against door or wall. HANDEE Shoe Racks 
save 50% more floor space than old-fashioned racks. 
Made of life-time steel. With HANDEE ‘‘They’re Up,-— 
They’re Out of the Way.’ Attached in a minute—only 
a@ screw driver needed. HANDEE Shoe Racks are reason- 
ably priced at 3 for $1.00 complete with screws, ready to 
install, at Hardware, Dept.. and Chain Stores, or if you 
prefer, send a $1.00 bill direct and HANDEE Shoe Racks 
will be sent postage prepaid te your home, 


A. B. CARLSON & CO., Dept.311, Aurora, til. 





HERE IS THE MOST SENSATIONAL CANDID CAMERA 
OFFER EVER MADE TO PATHFINDER READERS! 


Times 
hown! 


Camera Is 2!/. 
As Large As $ 








New 1942 Model Nationally Advertised 


PHOTO-MASTER CANDID CAMERA 


For Only $1 


TAKES 16 SHARP, CLEAR PICTURES 


/F YoU 
ACT NOW! 


andoorsOr0ut-lnActionor "S$ tills” 





PATHFINDER Readers! Gct this famous Photo Master Candid- 


Style Camera, complete with a FREE carrying case, for the unt- 

Here Are The Features That Make This The pone Rvs od 1.00 on’. Make no ay gp Mg it. ate 
“ ” s the ON é camera and carrying case is high qua 

Greatest Camera “Buy” In All Americal fiw icine offered anywhere. However, the supply is LIMITED. 

You must ACT AT ONCE if you Want to take advantage of this 


¢ New Genvine Precision @ Streamlined Styling. special offer. 
50 mm. Rollex Lens, - iti a 
cr Olex Lens, Pol | cakes 16 Pictures at a POSitively-$5.00 Appearance-Performance-All lor Only $1.00! 
and Out. Cost of About ic Apiece. Here is the greatest Candid Camera offer ever made! This is 


@ Eye-Level View Finder. 


positively not a toy or a cheap imitation. The Photo Master is 


Takes pictures Indoors or @ Genuine Plastic Modern- an outstanding and streamlined modern Candid Camera, man- 


Out. Time exposure or ‘tic Case. 
Snap. 
@ Extremely Fast Lens. tion or Money Back! 


ECONOMICAL—THIS CAMERA TAKES 16 PICTURES 
ON ANY LOW-PRICED STANDARD FILM 


world. 
@ Guarantee of Satisface $5.00. 


ufactured by one of the largest camera manufacturers in the 


It looks, acts, and persorms like cameras costing up to 
You must actually SEE it to realize its amazing value, 


Test It On Our “No-Risk” Money Back Guarantee 


You don’t have to send one penny to get this sensational camera 


and free carrying case on our no-risk money-back uarantee, 








FREE OFFER! 


This beautiful sportsman 
simulated leather car- 
rying case with a lo 

shoulder strap is gi 

you FREE if you send 
your order A ONCE! 
Act NOW. while this 
liberal introductory, of- 
fer lasts, 






Just fill out and mail the coupon. On arrival pay postman only 
$1.00 plus smali C.0.D, charges. If you're not amazed and 
positively delighted with the Photo Master Camera, just return 
the camera and carrying case and we'll refund your $1.00 without 
question. YOU CAN'T LOSE. Seo hurry! Clip and mail the 
coupon today! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


eww ese See eee eee ee 


THE CAMERA MAN, Dept. P-2 
1 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, tilinois. ’ 








MAIL THIS I Oo it mp Ree carrying case. I'll pay postman ] 
COUPON 
TODAY! i ee : — — P| 
| SSE: SE, ES eee onal q 
Town or City........ ; - sqeupesceseri OG ninemsn 
LOOK! AMAZING MONEY- I Take advantage of this big film buy! Get five G) @ 
« SAVING FILM OFFER! rolls of film (80 pictures) for only Sbee J 


THE CAMERA MAN, 139 NW. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO wt. he nuimois | 


Please send 5 rolls of films C.0.D. for $1.00 only, 
Enclosed $1.00, send 5 rolls of films all postage charges. § 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Tint & Dye 


Priorities and national defense re- 
quirements are going to put many a 
crimp into many of our personal hab- 
its. In fact, manufacturers of fabrics 
see standardization just around the 
corner. This means there will be 
fewer types of fabrics available soon 
—fewer styles, fewer grades and, 
most emphatically, fewer colors. 

Women long accustomed to being 
able to put an individual flair into 
their costumes and home furnishings 
will have to develop new ways of at- 
taining that individuality—or resign 
themselves to monotonous uniformity 
for a while. : 

It may be comforting, therefore, to 
know that there remains one way of 
indulging your personal fancy which 
isn’t being affected by the national de- 
fense program, namely, home tinting 
and dyeing. There is no present scarc- 
ity of home tints and dyes. There has 
been no increase in prices to the con- 
sumer. There has been no reduction 
in the number of colors available. 
Thus there is no need for doing with- 
out your favorite colors. 

And you may find that you can save 





4809—This will be your most flattering frock for it’s designed to slim 
r figure with its simple vertical lines. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36, 4 yards 


inch fabric. 


433-—This junior miss heartbreaker is stitched up in no time! See the 
ted bodice and the full, gathered skirt. Sizes 11 to 18. Size 13, 3% yards 


39 inch fabric and %4 yard contrast. 


4899—-Keep her in tune with fashion and make these cunning versions 
from one pattern for Christmas! The long-sleeved dress shows its bodice 
ze 6, view A, 14% yards 54 inch 

c and % yard contrast; view B, 15g yards 35 or 39 inch fabric. 

4865—A suggestion for a lovely gift—this ‘“‘undie’”’ set, so simple and 
mickly made. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 44. Size 16, slip, 23g yards 39 inch 


1 and collar contrast. Sizes 2 to 10. 


abric; panties, 144 yards. 


462—-Aprons are always welcome, especially when they are designed in 
the populsr dirndl style. Sizes small, medium and large. Small size, 24> 


yard 35 inch. 


9765—Be smart—be thrifty! This front-buttoned shirtwaist frock will 
Size 36, 27%, yards 54 


make you look graceful at all times. Sizes 34 to 48. 
inch fabric. 


Lovely Clothes To Se 


a lot of money by dipping last sea- 
son’s dresses and other garments into a 
dye bath, This goes, too, for home fur- 
nishings, such as bedspreads, pillow 
cases, slip covers, drapes, towels, ta- 
blecloths and napkins. Tinting and 
dyeing, in short, may very well be the 
silver lining in the dark cloud of sacri- 
fice necessitated by the defense pro- 
gram, 
> 


Sausage and— 


It’s sausage season again. Of course, 
sausage isnot limited to the fall and 
winter seasons, but it is more plentiful 
now and finds its way to many of our 
tables for breakfast with hot cakes. 
Moreover, it is served in many homes 
as the meat dish for luncheons and din- 
ners. If you want a dinner treat some 
evening, try sausages with sweet po- 
tatoes and apples. 

e Ingredients: Six medium-sized 
sweet potatoes, three apples and one 
pound link sausage. 

e Directions: Wash and boil pota- 
toes in salted water for 20 to 30 min- 
utes until soft. Remove potato skins 
and arrange whole potatoes in a bak- 
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ing dish. Then peel, core and slice 
apples, and place slices between pot: 
toes. Finally, arrange sausages on to) 
and bake in moderate oven for 25 min- 
utes, or until sausages are done. 





Necessary Foods 

Here is a good list of vital food 
upon which to base your menu pla: 
ning. Worked out by the Nations 
Dairy Council, it is as follows: 

Milk: Two or more glasses daily f: 
adults; three or four glasses daily f. 
children. 

Vegetables: Two or more serving 
daily besides potato—one raw, gree 
and yellow often. 

Fruits: Two or more servings dail) 
—one citrus or tomato. 

Eggs: Three or five a week—one 
each day is preferred. 

Meat, fish, cheese, legumes: 
more servings daily. 

Cereal or bread: 
grain or enriched. 

Butter: Two or more tablespoons 
daily. 

Other foods: Enough to satisfy ap 
petite and complete growth and activ- 
ity needs. 


One o1 


Most of whol 





Frying Time 
This time is frying time. There is 
nothing like crisp French fried pota 











Price of patterns 
15¢ (in coins) each. 
The Winter Fash- 
ion Book is 15 cents 
—and only 109 cents 
when ordered with 
a pattern. Address 
the PATHFINDER 
Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 West 
17th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Channing's Creed 


ERE is a quotation from the 
period when PATHFINDER 
was founded which the editors feel 
is equally appropriate to its typi- 
cally American homemaking family 
of readers today as it was in 1894: 
To live content with small means; ~ 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; 
to be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, 
think quietly, talk gently, act frank- 
ly; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages, with open heart; 
to bear all cheerfully, do all brave- 
ly, await occasions, hurry never. In 
a word, to let the spiritual, unbid- 
den, unconscious, grow up through 
the common, This is to be my 
symphony. 
By William Henry Channing, 
Chaplain, U. S. House of 
Representatives, 1863-1865. 














































toes or crusty doughnuts to make the 
cold season worth living. These foods 
served occasionally, if they are prop- 
erly prepared, need not be _ indigest- 
ible for ordinary folks. Being proper- 
ly prepared means that they have a 
crusty exterior and a flaky, greaseless 
interior. It is not hard to do—if the 
following four things are remembered 
and done: 

First, select a fat with a high smok- 


Quickly-Made Needlecraft 


2991—It’s a variety of easy-to-embroider motifs that help you 2991 
make lots of lovely linen gifts. Number contains full details. 


7123—Scottie’s telling you that he’s easy and inexpensively 
made of gay cotton print. Get him ready for Christmas! Number 


contains full details, 


2978—Let these dainty doilies help you en- 
They are filet crocheted and 
Number contains full 


tertain smartly. 
come in three sizes, 
details, 


2993—Pigtails of wool are the chief 
lure to this crocheted cap, so decora- 
tive with the matching mittens! Num- 
ber contains full details. 






Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Com- 
plete instructions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ing point for your deep-fat frying. 
Corn oil and lard make satisfactory 
fats for deep-fat frying, although there 
are some fats which have a higher 
smoking point. Second, have the fat 
at the right temperature. Too hot fat 
scorches food before it cooks it, and 
too low a temperature allows the food 
to soak up excess fat before the food 
is cooked. For cooked food the fat 
should be hot enough to brown a cube 
of bread in 40 to 50 seconds. For un- 
cooked foods* the cube should brown 
in 60 to 70 seconds. 

Third, drain the food well on ab- 
sorbent paper after taking it from the 
fat. And fourth, use proper utensils. 
A heavy iron kettle with a round bot- 
tom is the best hot fat container. A 
Jong handled fork-is needed for turn- 
ing, and a wire basket is the most con- 
venient utensil in which to drop food 
into the hot fat. 





French Doughnuts 


Here is a treat for the family or 
party guests, and a surprise for the 
school lunchbox. 

e Ingredients: Three and three- 
fourths cups flour, one egg (beaten), 
one-half cup canned milk, one-half 
cup sugar, one-half cup boiling water, 
one-fourth cup lukewarm water, two 
tablespoons fat, one-half yeast cake, 
one-half teaspoon salt, fat for deep- 
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fat frying and granulated sugar for 
coating. 

e Directions: Pour boiling water 
over fat, sugar and salt in large mix- 
ing bowl. Add milk, and when this 
mixture is lukewarm, add yeast dis- 
solved in the lukewarm water. Next 
add the beaten egg and two cups flour. 
Beat vigorously and then add the re- 
maining flour, or enough to make a 
soft dough. Place dough in greased 
bowl, brush with melted butter and 
keep in refrigerator until ready to use. 
Then roll the dough out to about one- 
fourth inch thick, cut with doughnut 
cutter and fry in deep fat. Drain on 
absorbent paper and when cool roll 
in granulated sugar. 


Week's Hints 


g Stoves and furnaces will give bet- 
ter service if the chimney is kept 
clean. 





Gg Fat used in making pastry should 
be handled as little as possible. 


@ Sprinkle clothes evenly before 
ironing. 


g A little honey in fruit’ cake helps 
to keep the cake moist. 


@ When grinding dry bread, tie a 
paper bag over the outlet of the grind- 
er to prevent crumbs from going over 
the table and floor. 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 





ECEMBER, which the Saxons 
called winter-monath and also 
helige-monath, or holy month, just 
escaped being named after a Roman 
emperor’s mistress. In the reign of 
Commodus (b. 160, d. 192) this month 
to which Caesar added two days to 
make 31 when he changed it from the 
10th to the 12th month, was tempor- 
arily named Amazonis. This was a 
compliment to Commodus’s mistress, 
whom he had had painted as an Ama- 
zon, If the Romans themselves had 
not re-named the month December, 
we should undoubtedly be calling it 
Amazonis today, for we take all our 
month names from the Romans, just as 
we take our weekday names from the 
Saxons. 

The most important day of the 
month in the modern Christian calen- 
dar is, of course, Christmas, or Christ’s 
Mass. That was not always so in the 
Church, as explained in the Calendar 
for Mecember, 1940, for the early 
fathers paid little attention to the 
birthday of Christ, considering other 
events of His life and sacrifice far 
more holy and reverend. 

Stars of the winter night, swarming 
in brilliant train across the sky, tell 
us in their own words not to despair 
that we have come so short a way in 
less than 20 centuries after that event. 
Our life, which is short, seems creep- 
ingly slow when measured in terms of 
real human progress, Every other 
swing of the pendulum is marked by 
war, revolution, needless famine and 
bestiality instead of humanity. 

Some think of man as the center of 
the universe, others count him less 
than nothing in the vast ordering of 
the cosmos. But the true spirit con- 
siders that he has his place and busi- 
ness in this world, and will be about it. 
As for progress, by the great clock of 
the stars by which we tell time at 
night and number our years, centuries 
are ticked off like seconds; while their 
own light years and light centuries 
are but an insignificant measure of in- 
finity, whose ultimate cycles and or- 
derings we dare not even guess. 

Our own earth is part of a galaxy or 
universe, the Milky Way, in which the 
entire solar system is but a speck of 
dust. Our galaxy, in which we are 
about two-thirds of the way out from 
the center, is, scientists tell us, 100,000 
light-years, or almost 600 quadrillion 
miles across. Light travels about 
186,000 miles a second, so a light-year 
is actually 5,880,000,000,000 miles. Far 
out beyond our own galaxy our tele- 
scopes have descried others; and in 
the tremendous voids of space there 
perhaps lie still more, unnumbered 
and unnamed save in the mind of God. 

One of the annular events which we 
measure on our celestial clock occurs 
this month, the winter solstice. On 
Dec. 22 the earth, each day spinning 
1,600,000 miles further along her 584,- 
000,000-mile elliptic orbit, reaches a 








point where the northern hemisphere 
literally turns the “cold shoulder” to 
the sun, source of all her energy. At 
12:45 a. m. on the 22nd the sun enters 
Capricorn and then reaches the far- 
thest point south, 23 grees and 27 
minutes south. Winter officially begins. 

Venus, Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, in 
order from southwest to east, are still 
brilliant planetary objects. But more 
of our friends among the winter stars 
show up brightly. Once more on these 
December evenings we see in the east 
our heaven’s brightest star, blue-white 
Sirius, with a magnitude of —1.6. 
Planets, of course, attain greater mag- 
nitude, but no other fixed star does. 
Sirius has changed coldr over the 
centuries. He was a red star when the 
ancients knew him and when the 
Egyptians called him Annubis. When 
Annubis rose just before the sun, he 
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marked the time the Nile would over- 
flow and fertilize Egyptian fields. For 
this they worshipped Annubis, pictur- 


ing him as a dog-headed man. Hence 
Sirius’s long-lived name, “dog star.” 

Near Sirius, but rising before him, is 
the constellation Orion, now brighten- 
ing in the sky. Orion contains one of 
our largest known stars, Betelguese, 
190 light years away from the earth. 
Betelguese is found north of the last 
eastward star in Orion’s belt. Bella- 
trix, north of the most westward star, 
is another of our well-known heaven- 
ly objects. South of the most west- 
ward star in the belt hangs mighty Ri- 
gel. Though he looks bright to us, 
his distance of almost 600 light years 
obscures his true splendor, for Rigel’s 
light is 17,000 times as intense as that 
of the sun. With Rigel so far away, 
we see it not as it is now, but as it was 
about the time Danteecompleted his 
Divine Comedy in 1318. 


HE three in-line stars which make 

up Orion’s belt, one of the most fa- 
miliar groups in the sky, are magnifi- 
cent suns in their own right. They are 
extremely hot, their surface tempera- 
ture being about five times that of our 
sun. The lower or most eastern- 
most star in the belt, instead of being 
a single star as seen by us, is actually 
a combination of three mighty suns, 
all moving around a common center 
of gravity and millions of miles apart. 
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Southeast of the second star in Orion’. 
belt is the Great Orion Nebula, whic}, 
sometimes can be seen as a faint, haz\ 
point of light. In actuality, this gre. 
gaseous cloud is 50 light years across 
Our own solar system would be jos! 
in it. 

N December the hands of the gre, 

universal clock point to where th: 
were a year ago. We see the stars j 
a further advanced position every e) 
ning, or note new stars “rising” aii 
“setting,” as we say, every sunset }. 
cause the stars come up four minut: 
earlier every night. The reason 
this. We move around the sun, which 
is therefore inside our orbit, while th. 
stars are out beyond the orbit. Eac} 
24 hours we move 365% part of ow 
260-degree circuit around the sun. 
and thus see it 365% times. But look 
ing out to the stars, we see them 366', 
times. Were this not so, the stars 
would rise at the same time eve: 
night, or be in the same position in 
the sky every night. 

The full moon comes almost at the 
first of the month, on Dec. 3 at 3:5! 
p.m. It reaches last quarter on Dec. 
11 at 1:48 p. m.; is new on Dee. 18 at 
5.18 a. m.; then enters the first quarte: 
again on Christmas Day, at 5:43 a. mn. 
Jupiter is distinctly the planet of the 
month. Though not so bright as 
Venus, hé is on view almost all night. 

e The flower of the month for De- 
cember is the narcissus. 

e The birthstone for December in 
the old times was the ruby. Modern 
jewelers say it is the turquoise or the 
lapis lazuli, both of which are sup- 
posed to bring the wearer success. 

® On Dec. 2, 1823, President Mon- 
roe propounded the Monroe Doctrine 
in a message to Congress, declaring 
that: “We should consider any at 
tempt on their (European powers’) 
part to extend their system to an) 
portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not in 
terfered and shall not interfere. Bul 
with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence and main- 
tained it ... it is impossible that we 
should behold such interposition in 
any form with indifference.” 

® Delaware, the first state, ratified 
the United States Constitution on Dec. 
7, 1787. Pennsylvania, the second state. 
ratified it on Dec. 12, and New Jersey 
the third state, on Dec. 18, 1787. 

e The United States took forma! 
possession of the Louisiana Purchas: 
on Dec. 20, 1803. 

e@ Washington crossed the Dela 
ware at Trenton, N. J., on Dec, 25, 1776 
The Battle of Trenton followed. 

@ Woodrow Wilson, 28th President 
was born on Dec. 28, 1856. Andrew 
Johnson, 17th President, was born 0! 
Dec. 29, 1808. On the same day in 
1845, Texas was admitted to the Union. 

a Oe 
FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 

If afflicted with Piles, other rectal or 

colon troubles write for a large book, 


FREE. The McCleary Clinic, 282 Elms 
Blyd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Repairing Stucco 
Many people have built stucco 
homes, or have had their old frame 


dwellings stuccoed. They make very | 


attractive homes and are, of course, 
long-lived. But sometimes, even in the 
best of stucco, cracks will appear. 
There is no way of stopping it any 
more than it is possible to stop the 
finest plaster wall from cracking. 

Since the stucco is on the outside, 
the house will leak in driving storms 
if the cracks are not repaired. At least, 
the cracks wil admit moisture which 
may spoil] the paper if not the plaster 
on the inside. 

How are these cracks to be repair- 
ed? One of the best ways is to point 
them up with the same kind of cement 
mixed in the same proportions as the 
original stucco. Should that formula 
not be known, a mixture of one part 
cement, three parts sand and one- 
tenth part finely divided material, 
such as dehydrated lime, by volume, 
will do the trick. 

If you have any cracks in your stuc- 
co, they should be pointed up before 
cold weather. Your home will be 
more comfortable during the winter. 
Incidentally, it is a good idea to clean 
the cracks thoroughly and wet them 
before putting in the new mortar. 

———__—_____-~= =. = 


Fire Precautions 


Homes and housing are too searce 
in this country to allow any of them 
to go up in smoke. Most home fires, 
of course, usually occur during the 
late fall and winter months. Because 
the loss of homes by firé is still a dan- 
ger despite our modern fire-fighting 
efficiency, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has issued the following 
10 precautions to help prevent fires: 

® Keep chimneys, stoves and furn- 
aces clean and in good repair. 

e Empty ashes into metal contain- 
ers, never wooden or cardboard ones. 
(This also applies to the storage of 
rags and mops that contain oil). 

e Never force a heating plant in 
cold weather. Call a heating expert. 

e Always disconnect electrical ap- 
pliances, even if you leave them for a 
few minutes. 

® Use only approved 
equipment, 

e Avoid use in the home of highly 
inflammable cleaning fluids. 

© Guard against accumulations of 
rubbish anywhere. 

@ Make sure that all gas connec- 
tions are rigid and tight. 

@ Always place an iron screen with 
a fine mesh in front of the fireplace. 

ES OEE 


Vertical Striped Papers 


Vertical striped wall papers are 
versatile. Almost any bedroom can 
be brightened with them. The pattern 
shown here, used in both the bedroom 


electrical 





Vertical Stripes and Floral Designs 


and seemingly difficult-to-decorate al- 
cove, is done in “Daisies and Corn- 
flowers.” The upright lines of this 
paper add height to the room, while 
the colorful daisy bouquets provide a 
delightful imaginative touch. 

— 


Briefs 


@ Real savings may be found in 
floors made of short lengths of plank 
if they take a good finish. 


g A layer of wood shavings or saw- 
dust, packed one inch thick, will pro- 
vide as much protection against cold 
and heat as a stone wall 10 inches 
thick. 


Amazing Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
In Your Kitchen 


Saves Big Dollars. 


Yes ma’am, right in your own kitchen, you 
can easily mix a cough medicine that is a 
wonder for quick results, and gives you about 
four times as much {for your money. And 
it's no trcuble—a child could do it. 

You’ll need a syrup. Make it by stir- 
ring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
ow of water a few moments, until dis- 
solved. No cooking needed. 

Now get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist, and pour it into a pint bottle. 
Then add your syrup. There you have @ 
full pint of really remarkable medicine for 
coughs due to colds. It lasts a family a 
long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

And does it do the work! You'll say it 
beats anything yeu ever tried. It loosens the 
yhlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
1elps clear the air passages. Eases the sore- 
ness, ard lets you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for prompt action on throat and 
bronchial membranes, Money refunded if 
it doesn’t please you in every way. 


AMAZ-TATIV NM aa 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or woos 
Grong, Powe at oueg cost — sTo 


ashes 
et. low-priced, free fowine ol 


30 smal! openings to c 
DAYS TRIAL . ite 


efficiency, 
 —. _TRIAL economical oper- 
A Guarantee we eet burner. 


AGENTS ; 
SPECIAL OFFER ° who will demonstrate and take orders. Won- 


é By Zpieker, Wri ick i} 
rts Ft one er , v86 Fant ee ea gerd ee Se de. 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


ANNOUNC.NG a new invention called M 

Brush. Cleans clothes at home. SAVES DRY- 
CLEANING. Erases dirt like magic. Never anything 
like it. Works wonders on Auto Cushions. Cleans Hata, 
Drapes, Window Shades, Upholstered Furniture, 
like a flash. Instantly grips attention wherever shown. 


The inventor wants 500 men and women at once 
to help him introduce his lightning seller. Anyone 
who gets the Agency is headed for a big steady 
income. He offers to send samples ON TRIAL to 
all who write him. A penny postal will do. No ob- 
ligation. Get details. Be first—send in your name to 


INVENTOR KRISTEE, 858BAR ST., AKRON, O. 





No Cooking. 






















EO ROPPPDLOOE OPP IIE I! DEBE 


GREAT CHRISTM 





10 Tompsett Place 


AS GIFT 


FOREST FIRE 


RADIO 
LAMP 





Life! Action! Forest fire in beautiful 
colors seems to really burn. Smoke and 

flame rise through trees, reflect on lake. This 
striking effect created by an automatic revolving 

cylinder inside. Amazes and delights everyone. 

A novel, beautiful lamp. Picture reproduces oil 
ainting on parchment. Artistic metal op and 
ase. Full size. Complete, Oo to oO. 


Now Only *y 
00 


Send $1 bill or money order for prompt 
shipment, postpaid. PRINT your name and 


address plainly. No 
NIAGARA lamps shipped C. 
FALLS LAMP 0. D. or on ap- 
proval. Dozen lots, 
Beautiful new picture.| $10, Six, $5.50. 
Prepaid to you or 
to separate ad- 
dresses. 


IGNITION CO. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Falls really seems to 
flow. Price same as 
above. 
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SHANE NO ERR Ui gs a 


20R THE HOLY BIBLE—a gid 
general purpose § self-pro- 
nouncing bible, contains illustrat- 
ed Reader's aid, 15 full page il- 
lustrations, 16 colored maps, 
family register and a gift presen- 
tation page, Size 6x 9%. Only $1; 


1 A COMPLETE HISTORY OF 

THE UNITED STATES. A 
remarkably complete and fasci- 
natingly written volume present- 
ing the thrilling history of the 
U. Se-from the discovery of the 
, New World to now, formerly sold 
for $2.50. Now 


1 PORTRAIT OF A PRES. 
IDENT: ANOREW JACK. 
SON—Marquis James. Completes 
the story of “Old Hickory’s” life 
— fascinating, colorful, thrilling, 
“rip-roaring biography of the 
lustiest American.” 
Originally $4—NOW $1 


29 ROYAL CANADIAN 
MOUNTED POLICE. iIn- 
spiring history of colorful woods- 
men who always get their man. 
This book is the most complete 
and interesting story of their ex- 
ploits ever published. 

Originally $3.75—NOW $1 


1 THE DU MAURIERS — 
Daphne du Maurier. The au- 
thor of Rebecca writes the gay, 
uninhibited story of her own fam- 
ily, a family that originated with 
the mistress of a Duke of York, 
that included the great novelist, 
George, the great actor, Sir Gerald. 
‘ Originally $33—NOW $1 


1 ROOSEVELT — Emi! Lud- 

wig. Author of Napoleon and 
The Nile now writes a clear and 
readable picture of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's career from his early 
youth. Written with charm, auvu- 
thority. Orig. $3—NOW $1 


199 THROUGH EMBASSY 

EVES—Martha Dodd, daugh- 
ter of the former American am- 
bassador to Nazi Germany. A 
vivid eye-witness account of four 
crucial years that gives an utterly 


individual, unique and startlingly 
revealing picture of the amazing 
Nazi government. 


Originally $3—NOW $1 


144 MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTLAND AND THE 
ISGLES—Stefan Zweig. Superb bi- 





ography of a Queen whose career 
was a storm center of European 
politics. Orig. $3.50—NOW $1 


13 WEBSTER’S NEW STAND- 

ARD DICTIONARY, gives the 
spelling; pronunciation and defi- 
nition of over 60,000 words. A 
complete dictionary and an iilus- 
trated atlas of the world, with 32 
colored maps, and many other 
‘special TWStures. .... cece sces $1 


876 BETTER BOWLING by Ned 
Day, worlds individual 
match-game champion. 284 big 
“machine gun’ camera pictures 
that will help bowlers improve 
their swing, step and consistently 
better their score. Only ....$t. 


B42 EDISON — His Life, His 
Work, His Genius—William 
Adams “i.as0nds, Here, at last, the 
true greatness of a titanic figure 
in the world of invention emerges 
from behind the brilliance of his 
accomplishments to become a man. 
Illustrated with many rare photos. 
Originally $3.50—NOW only $1 


THE HIDDEN LINCOLN 

—Emanue!l Hertz. A_ frank 
and human appraisal of America’s 
best loved president, taken from 
the many hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of William H. Herndon, Lin- 
coln’s intimate friend -and law 
partner. Undoubtedly one of the 
most revealing and really important 
books ever ge me on this great 
American, © picture of Lincoln 
is really complete without this 
bodk. Originally $5.00—NOW $1 


B49 DRY GUILLOTINE—René 

Belbenoit. Introduction by 
William LaVarre, F. R. G. S. An 
unforgettable story of fifteen years 
among the living dead on Devil's 
Island. “Monumental in its power 
and sincerity. Nothing, in fact or 
fiction, has ever approached it.” — 
New York Herald-Tribune. Illus- 
trated by a prisoner whose primi- 
tive lines have caught the horror 
and repulsion of life in this dreaded 
French penal colony. 

Originally $3.00—NOW $1 


B55 GOLDEN FLEECE—Bertita 

Harding. Here is a story that 
has sripped the hearts of thou- 
sands readers—the tragic, glam- 
orous love story of Franz Joseph 
and his Empress Elizabeth and an 
epochal account of the fall of the 
Hapsburg Empire. It is a great 
panorama of history, involving 
most of the events and personali- 
ties of a bygone age; an intimate, 
Startling story of a gayer Vienna 
when ¢t waltz was king. I[/lus- 
trated. Orig. $3.50—NOW $1 
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USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me postpaid the books that I have written 


in the number below: and for which I enclose $...... 


D. in whic 


: a re 
pre: to have books ship- 


case you pay the Postage § 
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by number. 


1 TALES OF A WAYWARD 

INN—Frank Case. The in- 
side story of one of New York's 
mest interesting hotels, the Algon- 
quin, which has played host to the 
foremost celebrities of the theatre, 


screen and pen. 
Originally $3—NOW $1 


B17 SHORTHAND AND TYPE. 
WRITING SELF-TAUGHT 
— Charles E. Smith. Complete 
course in one volume. With many 
exercises and self-testing examina- 


tions. NLY $1 


This Carefully Selected List--Original 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ... TO Own--To Giy 


Here are novels and biographies, books for childrey, 
books for reference, all fine editions you have longed ty 
possess, books that will help you improve your position anq 
get more out of life. 

Fill in your order on the convenient order form )elow 
or write it in a letter and mail to us. 
Send your order at once to insure delivery, as 
stock on some titles is limited. 


922 DYNASTY OF DEATH— 

Taylor Caldwell This great 
best-seller by the author of The 
Eagles Gather tells the story of a 
powerful munitions firm which 
rew as a wholesaler in war until 
its colossal power dominated world 
events. 800 pages, 

Originally $2.75—NOW $1 


DROLL STORIES OF 
BALZAG. The famous tales 
of love and intrigue, unabridged 
and unexpurgated. New _ illustra- 
tions. Originally $2.983—NOW $1 


NEW ART OF SPEAKING 
AND WRITING THE ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE—Sherwin Cody. 
Successfully used by hundreds of 
thousands—by far the most valuable 


handbook of 


English ever written. 


Here are the many things you need 
to know about English as a practical 


Working 


Tool—grammar, composi- 


tion, spelling, pronunciation, diction- 


ary of ¢ 
story writing, 


letter, 
Half-a- 


business by 
journalism. 


errors, 


million men and women have pur- 
chased Sherwin Cody's famons set 
of six separate books at a much 


| higher 
vised up-to-date, 
volume. 


54 COURAGE FOR TODAY— 

Preston Bradley. This inspir- 
ing, enlightening book provides all 
the ammunition you need to fight 
against fear, worry, selfishness, de- 
spair. In a practical, helpful way 
the author points out the path to 
recovery along a highroad of char- 
acter and personality. The supreme 
confidence and robust wisdom af- 
firm tested principles of successful 
living — which you can acquire 
by attentive application of the 
thoughts set forth in this book, 
written especially for all who are 
seeking a life of happiness and 
good accord: only $1 


172 THE ROMANCE OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI— 
Dmitri Merejkowski. De Luxe Edi- 
tion of this great novel about the 
renaissance and its strange genius 
who painted the Mona Lisa. 
Originally $5.00—NOW $1 


6 HENRY Vili—Francis Hack- 

ett. Famous biography of lust 
Bluebeard who plundered, bribed, 
intrigued to serve his own ends— 
and the intimate story of his six 
wives. Originally $3—NOW $1 


B1 DEVILS, DRUGS AND 
DOCTORS — Howard W 
Haggard. The fascinating story of 
medicine and the curiosities of 
medical practice. With over 150 
TT and photographs. 
riginally $3.50—NOW $1 


HAVELOCK ELLIS ON 
LIFE AND SEX. Frank, 
simple 
problems 


discussion of facta and 

deep interest to all 

men and women, by most famous 
authority on the. subject. 

Originally $3.00—NOW §1 

3 AMERICAN AGENT—Melvia 


Pyssie. A pierc = of 
the G-Men, their .¢ train- 
ing, their methods—by the famous 
captor of the notorious Dillinger. 
Originally $2.75—-NOW $9 





thoroughly re- 
all in one 


ONLY $1 


Now 
yours, 


pri-e. 


LILLIAN EICHLER’S NEW 
53 SOOK OF ETIQUETTE—Com- 
Satay Revised Edition. A famous 
stiquette Rook—of which more 
than 1,220,000 cupies have been 
sold .. . 500,000 at $3.50! Here 
is the famous guide that tells you 
about Btiquette for every occa- 
sion——Weddings, Showers, Lunch- 
eons, Dances, the Theatre, House 
Parties, Bridge Parties . . . Invi- 
tations, Announcements, Funerals, 
Births, Christenings! Originally 
$3.50—NOW only ...... x 


23 20 BEST STORIES in Ray 
Long’s 20 years as an editor. 
More than-600 pages of the best 
stories by W. 8. Maugham, Ernest 


Hiemingway, Fanny Uurst, Ring 
Lardner, Irvin S. Cobb, Booth 
Tarkington and a dozen others. 
Formerly $3.00—NOW ... $1.00 


128 ROGET’S THESAURUS: In 
DICTIONARY Form. C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. How well do 
you use words? How much of 
their FULL power do you harness 
for your daily use? @plow effec- 
tively do yee use them—to push 
yourself ahead; to make yourself 
an interesting, sought after per- 
son; to make others realize that 
you have ideas and know how to 
express them! This famous book 
answers the questions: “What 
word shall.l use?”"’ A volume that 
will increase your vocabulary and 
add new power and Vitality two 
your conversation and writing. 
New cloth-bound edition. Origi- 
ually $3.50—ONLY ...... $1.00 


22 SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
— Richard Halliburton. Fol- 
lows the trail of Hannibal across 
the — astride a bull elephant. 
Throu Siberia where he heard 
the Sande tale of the massacre 
of Czar Nicholas and his family 
from the dying lips of one of the 
assassins! Dozens of other even 
more incredible adventures. 

Originally $340—NOW only $9 


Always order books 
















NUMEROLOGY FOR 
EVERYBODY — Montrow 
Every phase of numerology ~ 
numerology’s forecasts {for te 
future (Hitler, the final fate of te 
S., etc.), information you cu 
apply to yourself and your frien, 


NOW #% 
B78 FIFTY YEARS A SUL 
GEON—Robert T. Morr, 


M.D. The story of modern surgey 
told by a man who has beens 
noted member of the profession ix 
half a century. Orig. $2—NOW % 


11 THE AUTOBIOGRAPH 
OF BENJAMIN FRANL 
LIN. The life story of one of te 
best-loved figures in American hi- 
tory. Contains selections from Pow 

Richard's Almanac. Illustrated 
ONLY $ 


SIGHT WITHOUT GLas 
ES—Dr. Harold M. Peppard. 

A method of restoring perfect nor- 
mal vision through a series of 
simple, easily followed eye musce 
exercises. With rules and principits 
for the proper use of eyes so tht 
good oncotgmt may be permanently 
retained without the aid of glass 
Originally $2.00—NOW 4% 

114 THis is mY STORY - 
Eleanor Roosevelt. The fim 

lady of the nation tells the chart 
ing story of her life, from chit 
hood to matriage and motherhoo, 
A book of rich wisdom—intimatt, 
candid, written with simple since 


ity. Many tare photographs 
Orig. $3—NOW #1 


5] THE BASIC THOUGHT! 
OF CONFUCIUS — Tr 
greatest writings of one of th 
world’s immortal teachers 4 
philosophers—the fundamenta! prit 
ciples of life set forth as a guide 
and source of encouragement to all. 
NOW $1 
108 BELOVED FRIEND- 
Catherine Drinker Bouts 

and Barbara 
beautiful stor 


von Meck. The 

of Peter Tchaikow- 
sky and Nadejda von Meck oa 
their strange romance which !ov 
expression in music o! ¢ 
beauty. Orig. $3.00—NOW $1 


tragic 

121 THE BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN PRESIDENTS—fs« 

V. Hathaway. Intimate biograp?¢s 
of every President from Washing: 




















ton to F. D. R. and a portrait of 
each Samuel B. Schaeffer 
tiginally $2.50—NOW $1 


+i) ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
Lord Charnwood. One of we 
reat classics of modern biog'#p?Y. 
r. S. Parkes Cadman ace it 
rt best single volume on the |1¢ 
°. incoln.” 
Originally $3—NOW $1 










58 IDA BAMLEY ALLEN'S 

NEW MODERN COOK 
BOOK — 1,000 pages, 2.819 %* 
licious recipes, completely | e 
by America’s most famous 4 
ity on cooking. Includes ber 
mous radio recipes. ONLY $1 


B13 THE COMPLETE FO 
TUNE TELLER — D: 
Hawthorne. Ast: Numerolof! 
ams — Palmistry — a!mo# 
method of forete!!i 
accurately 
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458A FAMOUS SHIP PRINTS 
from Forty Famous Ships— 
Gordon Grang. Eight water color 
reproductions, suitable for framing. 
bx 14% in. $71 


B43 COMPLETE BOOK OF 
MODERN CRAFTS for 
Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
~H. Atweed Reynolds. Compre- 
hensive, up-to-date book of home 
crafts: carpentry, bookbinding, rug- 
making, stencilling, leathercrait, 
clay modeling, block printing, furni- 
ture painting, photography, dozens 
of others 


Originally $2.50—NOW $1 


$79 THE MODERN WOMAN'S 
COOK BOOK —A remark- 
¢ value—1,100 tempting recipes, 
"ts on meal planning, etc. Illus- 
rated in full color. 
NOW ONLY $1 
801 ADVENTURES CF DA- 
VID GRAYSON — David 
Grayson. Three books in one—Ad- 
ventures im Contentment, Adven- 
tures in Friendship, The Friendly 
Road, by the genial, kindly philos- 


»pher who has helped thousands to 
happiness. NOW $1 
$90 COLLECTED VERS E— 
Rudyard Kipling Authorized 
Edition, containing Boots, Danny 
Deever, Mandalay, To Thomas At- 
kins—over 150 of Kipling's greatest 
and best loved poems. 
Originally $2.50—NOW $1 
925 WICKFORD POINT—Joha 
P. Marquand. Widely dis- 
cussed, amusing novel of an amia- 
ble New England family, by the 
1938 Pulitzer Prize Winner. 
Originally $2.75—NOW $1 
24 DOCTORS ON HORSE. 
BACK — James T. Fiexner. 
The exciting stories of seven great 


pioneers of American medicine. 
Originally $2.75—NOW $1 
B THE RAV EN — Marquis 
James. Pulitzer Prize biogra- 
phy of Sam Houston, founder of 
Texas and “the greatest figure 
ever produced b an American 
frontier.” Orig. $5.00—NOW $1 
B11 THE TRAGIC ERA — 
Claude G. Bowers, Famous 
account of the most dramatic and 
tragic period of American history 
—the Reconstruction followi the 
Civil War. Orig. $5.00—NO $1 


B85 THE AMERICAN HIS- 

TORY QUIZ BOOK. Hun- 
dreds of questions and answers, 
both informative and entertaining 
about our history. ONLY $1 


B192 DAMON RUNYON OM. 
NIBUS—Three Volumes in 

one. Nearly 1,000 pages of guys 
and dolls, thugs, mugs and as- 
sorted killers. Includes “Little 
Miss Marker,” “Princess O'Hara,” 
lh short novel “Money From 
Originally $6.00—NOW $7 
B330 CIVIL SERVICE HAND- 
, BOOK—contains a wealth 
of informasion on how to Fo about 
getting a steady government job, 
cetatied Home Study Courses, in- 
cluding 1,000 Questions and An- 
Swers of former tests, 30 actual 
previous examinations (with cor¢ 
rect replies) for various posti- 
tions. Exactly what you need 
to prepare yourself for the big 
opportunity in gevernment em- 
ploymeft. Special +. $T 


$ goo 
y 
Published Up To $5.00 


Remarkably 
Youll Want Many of These Fine 


Your 


to buy 


Each 







Low Price 


and 


Library, 








these 
several more 
THE FAMOUS ROTH 


852 MEMORY COURSE—Da- 
vid M. Roth. Uf you can remember 
the things you tearm as you go 
shrough life, you have found a 
sure key to ‘success! Here is a 
simple and concise method for re- 
membering anything as long as 
you live. Names, dates, facts, fig- 
ures, history, poetry, business de- 
tails, information every kind. A 
method for making your mind a 
storehouse of readil available, 
usable knowledge! ow in one 
volume. More than 1,000,000 copies 
sold. ONLY $1 





253 CHILOREN ON THE MAP 
—Cecile and Billie Salway 
The child's first introduction to 
geography—with simple maps and 
lovely pictures of the customs and 
costumes of our brothers and sis- 
ters across the seas. wane 


four colors. 1 
27 AMERICAN CHILOREN 
ON THE MAP—Cecile and 
Billie Salway. Children from the 
different parts of the Americas de- 

scribed in words and pictures. 
ONLY s1 


LITTLE BUFFALO BOY 

—H..C. Holling. An Indian 
legend of “If-He-Isn't,” a Jittle 
boy who saved his tribe when 
everyoné was very hungry, and no- 
body knew what to do because 


there was no. more food. Every 
page delightfully illustrated in full 
color. ONLY $1 
277 STaxs: THEIR FACTS 

AND LEGENODS—By Filo 
ence Grondal. Illustrated by 
Ballston Crawford. Hundreds of 


fascinating things a child wants to 
know about the wonders of the 
heavens $1 











BE SURE TO 
SEE AND 
HEAR THIS 
TALKING BOOK 


26 PARADE—An amazing. 
fascinating book —a talking 
book! With voice, music and 
sound effects that actually 
make the Mother Goose char- 
acters come to life! Contains: 
charmin illustrations by 
Charlotte Seeiner, new lyrics 
of beloved Mother Goose char- 
acters b Carolyn Adams, 
plus RCA-Victor record giv- 
ing the actual voice of Alice 
Remsen, known ro thousands 
of children a6 the “Musical 
Story Lady.” $1 
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Picture Books 
FOR CHILDREN 








71 FUN: FOR THE FAMILY— 
Word. puzzles, party games, 
brain twisters, puzzles, stunts— 
in fact about 1,000 items. to 
quicken the wits, amuse and en- 
tertain everyone, ....6eeeees $1. 


| THE ART OF SELFIGH. 

NESS—David Seabury. This 
cook will help you get out of 
trouble and stay out of trouble 
Are you a slave to worry, duty, 
itsomnia, sex, nerves, loneliness, 
money? If so, you must lose your 
fear of the word “selfish.” Let this 
famous psychologist show you how, 
by giving you his simple, workable 
formula for living a better, hap- 
pier life. 

Originally $2.50—NOW $1 
BI LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 

ABOUT WELL KNOWN 
PEOPLE—Dale Carnegie. The au- 
thor of “How to Win Friends” 
reveals the unique fraits of per- 
sonality through which celebrated 


men and women have risen to the 
top. Originally $2.00—NOW $1 


BOOK OF MODERN 
AIRPLANES — Harold H 
Booth. American and European air- 
planes in action, beautifully illus- 


267 


$1 


trated in four colors with text 





CINDERELLA—Writtciu and 
illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. A tavorite fairy story de- 


retold in a charming 
modern manner that brings new 
pleasure to all. IMustrated in four 
colors. ONLY $1 


255 SUSI — Written and illus- 
trated by Dorothea Filosa 
The story of a little girl who had 
a wonderful birthday party—and 
her adventures with the Man_ in 
the Moon, Father Time, the Big 
and Little Bear Stars, and the 
Weatherman LY $1 


256 SHIPS THAT SAIL -Gor- 
don Grant. A famous ma- 
tine artist traces development of 
sailing véssels from earliest times 
to the present in a succession of 
brilliant paintings. A book for 
young and old—a story book, a 
reference..book, a book of fine 
paintings by an eminent artist. 
ONLY $1 


RIP VAN WINKLE—Wash- 

ington —————— drawings 
on every page and full-color illus- 
trations by Everett Shinn, The 
marvelous story of Rip and the 
nine-pin bowling gnomes in a 
gorgeous picture book. ONLY $1 


lightfully 






in beautiful full-color by 


YOUNG READERS 


the most 


Fe Amous Stories that have come down through the ages—cherished by 
young people of all ages—now in beautiiul mew editions illustrated 


accomplished artists of our time, 


Full library size, sturdily bound in fine vellums, with colorful jackets. 


Titles marked 
America. 


(*) 


y ANIMAL STORIES — Rud- 

_yard Kipling’s own selection 
of his favorite animal stories. [)- 
lustrated. $1 


240 VAN LOON'S GEOGRA. 

PHY—Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Here is a book that will 
make the study of geography fasci- 
mating to younger readers. No dry- 
as-dust statistics, but the de- 
lightfully told story of rivers, moun- 
tains and other physica! features of 
the world—with hundreds of inter- 
esting sketches in Mr. Van Loon's 
inimitable style. An ideal gift for 
birthdays, holidays, etc. ONLY $1 


209 *“GULLIVER'’S TRAVELS 

—Jonathan Swift. Adventures 
in Lilliput, land of tiny people, 
and Brobdingnag, land of giants 
The animated cartoon movie has 
made this great book more popular 
than ever. You will want to own 
this complete original text. Illus- 
trated by R. G. Mossa. ONLY $1 


212 *THE HEART OF A DOG 

— Albert Payson Terhune. 
No child can read this book, and 
see Marguerite Kirmse’s pictures, 
without having a greater love for 
dogs. ONLY $1 


731 *THE WATER SABIES— 
Charles Kingsley. The peres- 
nial favorite, now beautifully illus- 


trated in color by Jessie ilcox 
Smith. $1 
*DANIEL BOONE, WIL- 


204 DERNESS SCOUT —Stew- 
art Edward White. Exciting story 
of one of the bravest frontiersmen 
and pioneers in history; his thrill- 
ing adventures, gt ey | es- 
capes, breath-taking Indian fights. 
Illustrated by James are, 

ONLY $1 


2710 HANS BRINKER, OR 
THE SILVER SKATES — 
Mary M. Dodge. lUllustrated by 
Peter Hurd. ONLY $1 
205 *EAST OF THE SUN 

AND WEST OF THE 
MOON—Pilteen delightful “once 
upon atime...” stories from the 


Northland. Illustrated 4 Kay 
Nielson. ONLY $1 


207 


Mary : 


208 "GRIMM'S FAIRY 


*FAIRY TALES EVERY 
CHILD SHOULD KNOW 
cially edited and arranged 
W. Mabie. Illustrated by 
H. Frye. ONLY $1 


TALES — Including the fa- 
mous “Snow White.” Illustrated 
by Noel Peacock. ONLY $1 


711 *HAWTHORNE'S WON. 
DER BOOK—Famous Tan- 
glewood Tales. Illustrated by Ar- 
thur Rackham. ONLY $1 
213 *M E11 Ot —Johanna Spyri. 

Heidi, the little Swiss orphan 


who made everyone happy. Tilus- 
trated by Maud and Miska Peter- 


sham. ONLY $1 
20 ALICE tN WONDER. 
LAND—Lewis Carroll's mas- 
terpiece, in lovely new edition il- 
lustrated by A. E. Jackson. 
. ONLY $1 


*THE STORY OF MAN. 
MIND — Hendrik W. Van 
Leon. Special children’s edition of 
this great classic. Profusely illus- 
trated by the author. ONLY $1 
730 *VYANKEE SHIPS IN PI. 
RATE WATERS —R. 5S. 


Holland. Schoonover illustrations. 
ONLY $1 


KIPLING STORIES AND 

POEMS EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW. Illustrated. 
Selections from 9 books, including 
12 Just So Stories, 4 from Seven 
Seas, Wee Willie Winkie, and 
others. ONLY $1 


are endorsed by the Child Study Association of 


235 *THE PRINCESS AND 

THE GOBLIN — George 
MacDonald. llustrated by Bliza- 
beth MacKinstry ONLY $1 
73% TALES OF LAUGHTER 

Edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Illustrated by Blizabeth 
MacKinstry. A delightful collec- 
tion of favorite fairy tales from all 
over the world. ONLY $1 
220 *PINOCCHIO —C. Collodi. 

Millions of children have 
laughed and cried with mischie- 
vous Pinocchio—and have learned 
important things, too! Illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
All who have seen, or expect to 
see, Pinocchio in the delightful 
Walt Disney animated - cartoon 
movie will want this beautiful 
volume for their libraries. $s 
221 *ROBGIN HOO D — Henry 

Gilbert. Tales of the merry 
adventure in Sherwood Forest; of 
yeomen who helped the and 
warred against England's foes, Il- 
lustrated by Frank Godwin. $1 
219 "MYTHS EVERY CHILD 

SHOULD KNOW — Edited 
by H. W. Mabie. Pegasus, the 
Winged Horse; King Midas; Me- 
dusa; Ulysses and Cyclops, the 
One-Eyed Giant—and many other 
myths taken from old Greek and 
Norse legends. Illustrated Hd Mary 
H. Frye. ONLY $1 
264 PARSLEY THE HORSE 

—written and illustrated by 
Dorothea Filosa. Anything can hap- 


pen—and docs in this funny story 
of Parsley, the lady horse who if 


crazy about pink—until she gets 
strawberry rash! Delightful pic- 
tures on every page. $1 


615 CAPTAINS COURA- 
GEOUS — Rudyard Kipling. 
The epic story of the sea, in 
which Freddie Bartholomew 
starred. ONLY 81 
215 *KIONAPP & O—Aobert 
Leuis Stevenson. lUlustrated 

by Manning DeV. Lee. 
ONLY $1 


216 "KING ARTHUR AND 
Hts aetee ea 

Frith. Ulustrated by Frank 

Schoonover ONLY $1 


717 “LITTLE MEN Louise M. 


Alcott. Ulustrated Harve 
Stein. ONLY $1 


218 *LITTLE WOMEN—Louise 
M. Alcott. Ulustrated by 
Harve Stein. ONLY $1 


206 *FAIRY TALES—Hans Aa- 
derson. Ullustrated by Kay 
Nielson. ONLY $1 


722 *ROBINSON CRUSOE — 
Daniel Defoe. Ulustrated by 
Noel Pocock. ONLY 81 


74 *FROM THE HORN OF 
THE MOON — Arthur Me- 
son. More tales of the Wee Men. 
Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
ONLY $1 


724 *SWISS FAMILY ROBIN. 
SON—/. B. Wyss. Popular 
narrative of a mother, {pther, four 
sons cast away on a desert isle, 


Illustrated by T. H Robinson. 
ONLY $1 
22% *TREASURE ISLAND — 
Robert Louis Stevenson's 


great adventure story. 
by Edmund Dulac. ONLY $1 


LAMe’'S TALES FROM 

\~a “EO — Iles. 
trated by Frit redel. 
os Mies ONLY $1 
778 CHILD'S BOOK OF FA- 

mOoUSs STORIES — Titws- 
trated by youste yb med Re 
Eighty-six pular fairy tales 
oulenah Sm from Grimm, Ander- 


son, Aesop, The Arabian Ni 
and other sources, including 


in Boots, Si Bea Goldi- 
jocks, Unly ‘Doctling. ONLY $1 
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Old Age Insurance 
Pays Up to oie a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 503 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of 
ages 65 to 85. 

/ It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new sur- 
gical benefits, up to $100 for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical exami- 
nation—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age— 
the name, address and relationship of 
your beneficiary—and we will send a 
policy for 10 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation, Write today. 


EASY ag 





This 
dirt, , 
that fairl — 
Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 


& minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works : 
gradual . . . each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, fovelier, softer, 
aasier to manage. No dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. Full cake 
S0e (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black; light, medium and darls 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. er today! State shade wanted. 


SEND NO MONEY 


of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. ie Pay Postagy 
remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write today to { 
COMPANY, Dept. 176, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


HAND.- 
e etric Are 
PATE OR. erates from 
£10 voit A.C. .C. same as 
other arc welders higher priced 
— generates tremendous heat 
to weld all kinds of metal. Not 
@ toy welder that usé¢s car- 
bons, but actually uses stand- 
ard couted rods—sizes 1/16” \ 
and 3/32”. Generous supply os 
furnished with welder. Guar- 
anteed not to burn out. - 
fen lers, auto P‘smath 


sockes. Peurdity bui t Of finest materials to ‘ast 

stny guaranteed by Big Manufacturer, 

D NO MON NEY! you'll find a thousand uses 

for the RARDIWELD around your home, garage, 

work Sek Doo. Also by garages, faciories, repair shops, 
armers, inventors, tin ones plumbers, et 


Pay postman only 
a. delighted, réturn 
from receipt and —— paid for 

wit i be refunded instantly. Rush your order no 
RUMFY PRODUCTS INC., Dept. B-225, Cincinnati, Ohio 
A en i ins nee oe mnt Mima tented Maan 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





“Cinderella Building” 


DISTINCTLY new and different 

social center typifying progress 
as represented by the airplane has 
come to Washington since the opening 
of the new National Airport. Here 
gorgeously gowned women with well 
tailored male escorts sparkle against 
a background as modern as can be 
found anywhere in the nation. 

Oh, no, the attraction at the Cap- 
ital’s airport is not altogether its in- 
coming and out-going air traffic. Guests 
flock to the handsome white stone Air 
Terminal, resplendent in a soft blue 
light during the evening, to dine. 
Glasslike furniture made of shining 
plastic puts the visitor in a “just imag- 
ine world.” And the huge dining room 


to a girl’s personal problems. 

These are many, Mrs. Chambers 
finds. Because of the ratio of 10 girls 
to every boy in Washington now, the 
dating situation is bad; furthermore, 
many gifls don’t know what to do 
with their time because low incomes 
limit evening entertainment, which is 
rather costly in boomtown Washing- 
ton. And the situation isn’t getting any 
brighter for the feminine employees at 
the Capital. In the first six months of 
this year, 15,185 women workers came 
here to work for the Government, as 
against 14,042 men. Twelve Govern- 
ment agencies employ more women in 
Washington than men. 

Mrs. Chambers, of course, cannot 
furnish dates for her “little sisters,” 
as she terms them, but she can ac- 


ee 





Acme 


Curving Facade of the Administration Building at the Capital’s Airport 


and outdoor dining terrace offer an 
unexcelled view of glittering Wash- 
ington from Washington Cathedral on 
the west to the plains of Anacostia on 
the east. 


“Dean” Chambers 


RE the Joneses worried about their 
daughter Mary who has come to 
Washington to work in the defense 
program? Do they fear she is all alone 
in a big city with no one to advise 
her? 

If they are, and if they do, they need 
not. For if Mary wants advice, she can 
bring her problems any time to Wash- 
ington’s “dean of women,” Mrs. Paul- 
ine Baker Chambers, officially the 
nurse consultant at OPM. Mrs. Cham- 
bers is specifically charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the neweom- 
ers in good health; in addition, she 
knows Washington by heart, where to 
find a good boarding house, the cheap- 
er shops, inexpensive entertainment, 
and is always a sympathetic listener 








quaint them with the splendid facil- 
ities of the Y. W. C, A., the many 
church groups and youth groups avail- 
able in the city. Besides, Mrs. Cham- 
bers finds most feminine newcomers 
in Government service are conscien- 
tious and intelligent, and have come 
from good families. .Therefore, they 
adapt themselves quickly to their sur- 
roundings, and are valuable additions 
to Uncle Sam’s defense family. 


“Show Your Pass” 


OT so many months ago, 4 visitor 
could wander in and out of any 
Federal building in Washington with- 
out ever being challenged. But since 
the emergency the Capitol, White 
House and Governmental departments, 
especially War, Navy, and State, have 
been well policed, No visitors get in- 
side the latter three without a pass. 
Especially strict are the rules in the 
Munitions Building, where thousands 
of War and Navy employees must 
wear badges carrying their photo- 
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graphs. At the door they are inspected 
by policemen, and if they carry any 
kind of a bundle they must explain 
what it is. Visitors are closely eyed by 
police, as well as by a goodly number 
of Marines who are on duty, just in 
case. They must not only furnish 
identification cards, but once they 
have gained entry, they have to reg- 
ister their time of entry, the name of 
the person they wish to contact, and 
the reason they wish to see him. Only 
after that are they given a big red 
visitors’ badge and allowed to proceed 
on their way. They are so strict at 
the Navy Department that even the 
Metropolitan Police can’t get in. This 
actually happened last week when a 
sergeant of building guards balked the 
police. 

At the Capitol, police check persons 
they do not know who are carrying 
packages, and at the White House-the 
huge wrought-iron gates are closed to 
all not having some means of. identifi- 
cation. 


Notes About Town 


HE original manuscript of Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s poem, “Say Not the 
Struggle Naught Availeth,” which 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
quoted in his broadcast to the United 
States on April 27, will soon be on 
exhibition at the Library of Congress, 
along with other poems “of courage 
and faith and freedom.” Bought at 
auction in London recently by Charles 
Scribner, New York publisher, it was 
presented to Mr. Churchill, who, in 
turn, sent it along to Ambassador Lord 
Halifax for exhibit here ...@ When 
troubled with an ear infection during 
the Neutrality Bill debate, Foreign Re- 
lations Chairman Senator Tom Con- 
nally turned up with his ears plugged 
with cotton. Says he made the plug a 
little heavier in the right ear, which 
catches most Republican blasts. 
Oe 
Oh, Say, Can You Sing? 
Oh, say, can you sing from the start to 
the end, 
What so proudly you stand for when or- 
chestras play it; 
When the whole congregation, in voices 
that blend, 
Strike up the grand tune and then torture 
and slay it? 
How valiant they shout when they’re 
first starting out; 
But “the dawn’s early light” 
floundering about. 
‘Tis “The Star-Spangled Banner” they’re 
trying to sing, 
But they don’t know the words of the 
blessed old thing. 





finds them 


Hark, “The twilight’s last gleaming” has 
somé of them stopped, 

But the valiant survivors press forward 
serenely 

o “the ramparts we watched,” when some 
others are dropped, 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest 
keenly. 

Then “the rocket’s red glare 
bravest a scare, 

And there’re few left to face the “bombs 
bursting in air”; 

*Tis a thin line of heroes that manage 
to save 

The last of the verse, and “the home 

of the brave.” 


” 


gives the 








RHYME & REASON 


DUCATION does not mean teaching 
people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave It means training 
them into the perfect exercise and kingly 
continence of their bodies and souls. 
—JOHN RUSKIN 


* 7 * 





When a bit of sunshine hits ye, 
After passing of a cloud, 

When a fit of laughter gits ye 
And ye’r spine is feelin’ proud, 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 

For the minit that ye sling it 

It’s a boomerang to you. 


-——CAPT. JACK CRAWFORD 


* 


Rebuffed, but always persevering; self- 
reproached, but ever regaining faith; un- 
daunted, tenacious, the heart of man 
labors towards immeasurably distant 
goals. Discouraged not by difficulties 
without, or the anguish of ages within, the 
heart listens to a secret voice that whisp- 
ers: “Be not dismayed; in the future lies 
the Promised Land.” 

—HELEN KELLER 
Small habits well pursued betimes 


May reach the dignity of crimes. 
—HANNAH MORE 


. * * 


Nature has given us two ears, two eyes 
and but one tongue, to the end that we 
should hear and see more than we speak. 

—SOCRATES 

If a man empties his purse into his 

head no man can take it from him. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


* * * 


To own a bit of ground, to scratch it 
with a hoe, to plant seeds, and watch 
their renewal of life—this is the com- 
monest delight of the race, the most sat- 
isfactory thing a man can do, 

—CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


* * * 


Our doubts are traitors 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


* - 


You cannot force the growth of human 
life and civilization, any more than you 
can force these slow-growing trees. That 
is the economy of Almighty God, that all 
good growth is slow growth. 

—GAYNOR 

Divinity consists in use and practice, 
not in speculation, 

—LUTHER 

A Smile: It’s full of worth and good- 
ness too, with manly kindness blent, 

It’s worth a, million dollars and it 
doesn’t cost a cent. 


—W. D. NESBIT 


* * 


Not to be avaricious is money; not to 
be fond of buying is a revenue; but to be 
content with our own is the greatest and 
most certain wealth of all. 

—CICERO 

God looks at pure, not full, hands. 

—SYRUS 

There is a god within us, and we have 

intercourse with heaven. That spirit 


~comes from abodes on high. 


—OVID 
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HAVE You HEARD WITH THE NEW 


GegeEr. RANOX 


Only 
$2950 
Complete 


FOR HOME Accepted by Made by 
the Council of Bare, 

ay) Physical a ahenh 
Therapy for ae) S20) 7 -Sal 

ASSES EE the A MA. Die Gavantec 


Only Zenith engineering and mass production permit 
this enormous value. Operates on electric light line, 
saving dollars and battery costs, thereby acting as 
an auxiliary unit to your wearable hearing aid. If 
you are hard of hearing and responsible, we trust 
you. Try Ravox for ten days with our compliments 
at no cost whatever to you. Easy payment plan if 
you decide to keep it. 





§ Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 
§ Zenith Radio Corporation 


' 
t 680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ; 
§ Without obligation send me information concerning ‘ 
! free home trial. i 
7 1 
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Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble te 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





$] CO BONUS OFFER FOR TESTING 


NEW CHEAP OIL BURNER 


FURNACES 





FOR HEATING AND COOKING STOVES 

COOK YOUR MEALS, 

HEAT YOUR HOME WITH 
CHEAP FURNACE OFL 







NO MORE SHOVELING 
COAL and ASHES-This 
4 sensational new inven- 
“ tion fits into your pres- 
sent coal stove or fur- 






nace. Life-Time Guar- 
antee p nouinet defects. 
a New T *FUELIZER 

STARTER VAPORIZ- 
“ING SYSTEM’ turns 
cheap 130 flash furnace oil, distillate, 
diesel and like oils into oil-gas heat 
Will not clog up. One of the eutcvest, hottest fires 
known—Better cooking, baking and heating. 
Sell THREE and GET YOURS FREE— New sales 
—SHOWMANSHIP, not high pressure salesmans ap, 
colle the NEW QUIK-HE AT OIL BURNER. 

NUS Offer for testing. We will let you try it in ar own 

aoe .range or furnace for 1 month. Be fret, send name today, 


NORTHWEST MFG. CO., 612-N Sth, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


NOT BOMBS %& AMERICANS 
JOBS ie 


GET GOVERNMENT JOBS 
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“The aeroplane will practically 
decide the war in Europe. 
Veritable flying death will smash 
armies, wreck mammoth battle- 
ships ... The old-time war tac- 
tics are no more. The generals 
who realize this quickest and 
fight first with the flying death 
will win.” 


HOSE familiar-sounding words 
were not written by any analyst 
of World War II. They were uttered 
on Aug. 7, 1914, by a 28-year-old avia- 
tor and airplane builder named Glenn 
L. Martin, Today at 55 still pioneering 
in plane building, Martin is seeing 
those words doubly proved. To help 
assure that the democracies will be 
able to use the most “flying death,” his 
fabulous Glenn L. Martin Co., soon to 
have 5,250,000 square feet of plane- 
making plant at its disposal, is rapidly 
producing B-26 medium bombers for 
the Army, 187’s or “Baltimores” for 
the British, and PBM patrol bomber 
flying boats for the Navy. 

Glenn L. Martin, who fathered, rear- 
ed and controls the huge company that 
sprawls along five and one-half miles 
of waterfront at Middle River, near 
Baltimore, Md., is as nearly a born 
plane builder as anyone could find. 
Born at Macksburg, Iowa, on Jan. 17, 
1886, he was two when his parents 
moved to windy Liberal, Kans., where 
his brisk, cheerful father, Clarence Y. 
Martin, set up a hardware store. His 
mother, Mrs. Minta DeLong Martin, 
who has shared most of her son’s 
struggles and triumphs, says he was 
barely four when he first put the air 
to work—a sail for his express wagon. 

When he was nine, a husky boy who 
could handle a span of horses along 
with the best teamsters, the family 
moved to Salina, Kansas. Already he 
was an “airplane” builder. All Kan- 
sas boys flew kites; but Glenn Martin 
distinguished himself by building a 
biplane kite—it looked much like the 
first plane he built later—that would 
soar to the limit of its string while 
the other boys’ floundered in the lower 
air, It was so much better that soon 
he. had a biplane kite factory going in 
a corner of his mother’s kitchen. 

At Salina he got his first mechanical 
training, through an after-school job 
in a bicycle shop. While he was tak- 
ing a business course at Kansas Wes- 
leyan the bicycle shop turned into a 
garage and young Glenn became an 
auto mechanic. It was just about this 
time that the world learned that the 
Wright brothers had built a machine 
that would actually fly—a piece of 
news that struck fire in Glenn Martin’s 
heart. “Mother,” he said, “I’m going 
to build an airplane myself.” And 
happily, Mrs. Martin never doubted it. 

In 1905 the Martins moved again, to 
Santa Anita, Cal., where Glenn got 
another garage job. Soon, though bare- 
ly 20, he owned his own flourishing 








garage and Ford agency. Santa An- 
itans considered him a solid young cit- 
izen, who neither smoked, drank, nor 
sparked the Santa Anita belles, 

But he had not forgotten flying, 
save for the sensible decision that he 
had better learn gliding before he 
began building planes. And in 1908 
Santa Anitans who recognized his sa< 
briety began doubting his sanity. For 
he rented an abandoned Methodist 
Church, the only building in town 
without obstructing pillars, for $12 a 
month, and in it began building his 
first plane. He had never yet seen a 
plane. For his engineering he stud- 
ied a textbook on bridge design and 
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Martin Pioneers in Plane Building 


stresses. Selling autos by day, he 
worked on the plane at night, with his 
undoubting mother holding the light 
for close work. Thirteen months and 
$3,000 later, Martin’s first airplane was 
finished—a 1,150-pound job with a 
converted automobile motor. 

One midnight, to avoid jeers, he 
wheeled it out of its churchly hangar 
to an open field, his mother carrying 
the lantern. The next morning, Aug. 
1, 1909, Martin took his plane up on its 
maiden flight. With a carefulness that 
has always reined his ambitious 
dreams, the young inventor set it 
down after a few hundred yards. He 
realized he did not know how to fly. 

It was a trick he soon taught him- 
self. By 1912 he had qualified for the 
American Aero Club’s certificate No. 
2 and the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale’s certificate No. 56. 
He entered contests, even appeared in 
a movie with Mary Pickford. But 
there was this difference between 
his competitors and Martin: they were 
flyers solely; he was a builder. His 
prize money went to keep his airplane 
factory going. 

His plant was in Los Angeles, In 
1912 he astonished everyone by flying 
from Newport to Catalina Island, 34 
miles in 37 minutes, and then back the 
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same day. It was the first over-water 
round trip, a fact he commemorated 
25 years later by riding a Martin China 
Clipper over the same route, his 
mother also a passenger at this time. 

By 1913 he had begun his career as 
a builder of warplanes, with orders 
from the Army and one for 25 from the 
Dutch for patrol] duty in the East In- 
dies. In 1917, after a brief merger with 
the Wright Company, he set up the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of Cleveland, 
where he designed the first warplane 
around the Liberty engine, a twin-en- 
gined bomber. 

Meantime, Martin was building more 
“firsts”—a metal monoplane (1922), a 
plane that would take a 2,000-pound 
bomb (1922), an all-metal seaplane 
(1923), an air-cooled-engine bomber 
(1926), a dive-bomber that would 
carry a 1,000-pound bomb in a ter- 
minal velocity dive (1929). And in 
1932, three years after he had moved 
his factory to Maryland and one year 
before he built the first of his trans- 
Pacific Clippers, Martin revolution- 
ized bomber building. Up to then it 
had been considered that bombers 
would have to be slow, lumbering 
craft that required fighter protection. 
Then Martin produced his B-10, a 
long-range plane with a service speed 
of 225 m. p. h. It changed the world’s 
conception of the bomber and made 
most fighter planes obsolete overnight. 

On Nov. 8 Martin’s newest creation, 
the Navy’s giant XPB2M-1 (largest fly- 
ing boat in the world), was launched 
—at which ceremony it was officially 
christened Mars, the name of the god 
of war. This giant patrol] bomber, Mr. 
Martin feels, is the transition point be- 
tween flying boats and flying ships. 

Today the Martin Company has a 
backlog of warplanes on order total- 
ing upward of three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars. It has finished a huge 
No. 2 plant at Middle River and will 
operate the Government’s Omaha, 
Neb., plane factory, making Martin 
Army bombers. The company, which 
now employs 28,000 men, expects to 
employ 45,000 by spring, to “Keep ’em 
Flying.” 

Today, af 55, Glenn L. Martin is a 
big, husky man, broad and tall, with 
an unlined face and deceptively mild 
grey eyes behind his glasses, His 
mother presides over her bachelor 
son’s home in Canterbury Road, 
Baltimore. His father died in 1935. Mr. 
Martin enjoys bird shooting, or wet- 
ting-a@ trout line. But his hobby and 
pleasure, as well as his business, is 
still building bigger, safer, faster 
planes—a hobby and business which 
has made him a multi-millionaire. 

And when this war is over, a victory 
which Martin planes will help achieve, 
this pioneer in big airplanes and fly- 
ing boats will have far horizons on 
which his eyes are still fixed. Even 
now his company has a 250,000-ton 
non-stop trans-Atlantic plane on its 
drafting board. Says the man who 


won the 1941 Guggenheim Medal “for 
contributions to aeronautical develop- 
ment”: “In commercial aviation there 
will be adjustments to the progress 
made in war performances.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 





No Other Road to Freedom (Alfred 
A. Knopf, $3)—A news correspondent 
of 20 years’ standing, and a foreign 
correspondent most of that time, Le- 
land Stowe is a front-ranking war re- 
porter. When he started to cover this 
war he would “let it stay where it 
started, across the ocean.” But he has 
learned a man cannot live beside a 
malarial swamp without getting ma- 
laria, and he would now clean out the 
malarial swamp of Europe, or totali- 
tarian government, and give the suf- 
fering people another chance for de- 
mocracy. He is a frank interventionist, 
and writes as such in his belief that 
America should immediately declare 
all-out war on the Axis because we 
have “no other road to freedom.” 


* * . 


Norway: Neutral and Invaded (The 
Macmillan Company, $2.50)—Since Le- 
land Stowe flashed his pulse-stirring 
story of the fall of Norway, numerous 
writers have taken up this episode of 
the war. The latest explanation of 
why Norway fell is written by a Nor- 
wegian, Dr. Halvdan Koht, former for- 
eign minister of the Nygaardsvold 
government. Dr. Koht brings to light 
some interesting facts about the fate 
of Norway: how two times a rumor 
started that the Germans were coming, 
and the patrols stood ready. Then the 
third time the Norwegians took the 
rumor as false, but this time it was 
true, and the enemy was at the gates. 
Dr. Koht is now serving with the Nor- 
wegian government in exile, and is 
brightly reassuring that his country 
will once again appear on the map. 


Inside Latin America (Harper & 
Bros., $3.50) —The world’s fastest 


traveling foreign correspondent is 
back in the United States with 18,928 
air miles in back of him and a journal- 
istic account known as “Inside Latin 
America.” The correspondent, of 
course, is John Gunther. His famous 
staccato style is quite adapted to our 
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Gunther Writes of Our Good Neighbors 
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Stowe Sees Only One Road to Freedom 


interesting neighbors to the South. He 
visited 20 republics, saw 17 presi- 
dents, took a fancy to Mexico. In 
brief, he made a cursory study of Lat- 
in America, then wrote up his notes. 
Because Mr. Gunther is not familiar 
with the background of South Amer- 
ica, his account lacks the brilliance of 
“Inside Europe.” But he is still mas- 
ter of racy journalism that makes the 
game politics fascinating reading. 


First Papers (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $2.75)—We Americans who 
live and breathe America often do not 
see our country so vividly as does a 
traveler to our land. That is particu- 
larly true when the traveler, like the 
author, Dr. Martin Gumpert, has reach- 
ed the end of his journey, preparing to 
become a part of our civilization. Hav- 
ing received his first naturalization 
papers, Dr. Gumpert has written an in- 
formal account of what it is like to 
view America with a pair of fresh eyes. 
He writes with wisdom, and not with- 
out humor, of our pampered youth, 
our race problems, our labor unions, 
even of the first American Fascist, 
Lawrence Dennis. And after the read- 
er has finished the story of an Amer- 
ican in the making he is glad that 
America still has the capacity to ab- 
sorb much of the best in civilization 
that Europe has thrown overboard. 


. . 





A History of the United States (Ran- 
dom House, $1)—A history elementary 
enough for a young child yet appro- 
priate also for immigrants to our 
shores, “A History of the United 
States” is written in the simplest lan- 
guage. Added to that are two fine 
features of any book—large type and 
lots of illustrations. Although the his- 
tory is necessarily rudimental, it is, 
nevertheless, a scholarly and carefully 
written account of what has happened 
to our country since it was first ex- 
plored by the Vikings. Author of this 
little history is Arensa Sondergaard. 
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STOP Your Truss 
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Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
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ture in men, women and children. 
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A great, new guide for the deafened is now available. 
Recommended for all deafened people by many doc- 
tors. All over America newspapers, medical journals 
magazines and scientific periodicals are acclaiming it 
enthusiastically. It shows you how to hear conversa- 
tion, the radio, movies, etc. And tells you what to 
do about your impaired hearing, head noises, catarrhal 
deafness, etc. Write name and address in margin and 
receive FREE prospectus, illustrated literature, etc., 
in confidential plain wrapper. No agent will call. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Chocolate Soldier (MGM)—Nel- 
son Eddy makes a very dashing Cos- 
sack, and if you want to see him in 
this disguise you should see “The 
Chocolate Soldier.” There are other 
good features of this musical comedy, 
to wit: Oscar Strauss songs and a deft 
little plot taken from Molnar’s “The 
Guardsman.” A new star makes her 
screen debut too in the person of Rise 
Stevens, Metropolitan Opera Star. The 
plot is simple. Mr. Eddy and Miss 
Stevens are cast as two famous sing- 
ers. To learn whether or not his wife 
loves him (as if he didn’t know al- 
ready), Mr. Eddy disguises himself as 
a Cossack suitor. But his wife knows 
who he is all the time. Meanwhile, 
they sing various duets and solos for 
which both are justly famous. Nigel 
Bruce, Florence Bates, and Nydia 
Westman are good in supporting 
comedy roles. 

International Lady (United Artists) 
—A beautiful Nazi spy adept at trans- 
mitting information via a musical code 
to her Berlin headquarters keeps the 
FBI and Scotland Yard in a quandary 
up to the final sequences of this pic- 
ture. The international lady, Ilona 
Massey, starts her espionage activi- 
ties in a London air raid shelter. There 
she meets Basil Rathbone, a right good 
man by Scotland Yard standards, From 
Britain she flies to America by clip- 
per via Lisbon. Strange, isn’t it, that 
on this side the FBI, as personified by 
George Brent, should ferret out the in- 
exorable little !ady. You know the 
rest of the story. It’s a good up-to- 
the-minute spy drama. 


Nine Lives Are Not Enough (War- 
ner Bros.)—When a man suddenly 
disappears, a crack reporter is tem- 
porarily out of a job, and a policeman 
has been demoted through no fault of 
his own, there’s bad meat somewhere. 
And, of course, the reporter and the 
policeman are out to find it, thereby 
setting off the fireworks of a melo- 
drama. At the close of the man hunt 
the bright young newspaperman 
solves all and even wins the hand of 
the dead man’s daughter. Ronald 
Reagan is well cast as the reporter; 
James Gleason is good as the cop; 
Howard da Silva performs expertly as 
the city editor, as does Joan Perry as 
the daughter, and Edward Brophy as 
police officer Slattery. 


* 


Moon Over Her Shoulder (20th’Cen- 
tury-Fox)—Although this little com- 
edy isn’t pretentious, it is an amusing 
and entertaining little bit of farce. In 
it a wife and her specialist husband 
live a care-free life until an accident 
befalls her one day. The little lady 
is rescued by a much bewildered sea 
captain who is under the mistaken be- 
lief that he has saved her from suicide. 
















* 














































— 
Miss Stevens Makes Her Screen Debut 


Several situations develop before the 
captain is set aright and the audience 
is assured all three will live happily 
ever after. Players are Lynn Bari as 
the wife, John Sutton as the husband, 
and Dan Dailey, Jr., as the captain of 
the fishing vessel. 

Ladies in Retirement (Columbia)— 
Woman, batty and otherwise, is the 
subject of this film, and is entirely 
deglamourized. The scene opens on a 
gray English moorland where a retir- 
ed actress and her companion live in 
a lonely manor. The companion is 
very devoted to her mistress until her 
demented sisters come to visit her. 
The elderly woman cannot contain 
herself when the mindless ones clutter 
her house with driftwood, and the 
companion is at once at her sisters’ 
defense. The climax of the film is 
breath-taking melodrama as the com- 
panion wins indefinite residence for 
her sisters. Ida Lupino takes the part 
of the companion, while Isobel Elson 
plays as her mistress, and Elsa Lan- 
chester and Edith Barrett take the 
part of the sisters. 
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HOBBIES 


LTHOUGH the rest of the world 

may be going in for paper hand- 
kerchiefs in a big way, Clarence W. 
Dinwiddie of El Segundo, Cal., says 
he’s “sticking by” cloth handkerchiefs. 
In fact, he is such an enthusiastic hob- 
byist that he announces his avocation 
on his business card. It all started 
back in 1925 when he collected hand- 
kerchiefs from a number of his eclass- 
mates in the eighth grade. Since then 
he has collected hundreds of hand- 
kerchiefs with the name and address 
of the donor and the history of the 
handkerchief; thus he has picked up 
plain, old, fancy, odd, souvenir, for- 
eign, and dedication specimens. His 
hobby has given others much pleasure 
too, as he has entered it in all the 
hobby shows in the vicinity of El 
Segundo. 





* * *. 


Match covers seem to be one of 
America’s favorite hobbies, And among 
the hobbyists who have exceptionally 
good eyes for those colorful little 
pieces of paper is E. C. White, of Clay 
Center, Kan. Mr. White is headed to- 
ward the 10,000 mark. At the present 
time he has a collection of 9,800 match 
covers from all over the world—all 
framed and on the walls of his furni- 
ture store. Mrs. White collects too— 
salt shakers. 

Another miniature elephant collec- 
tor, in the person of Stella M. Berger 
of Toledo, Ia., has come to our atten- 
tion. This hobbyist has 138 china, 
glass, metal, celluloid, cloth, rubber, 
soap, salt, and plastic elephants. Novel- 
ties are a souvenir of the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893, and one made by 
a disabled World War veteran from 
an inner tube. 

In Bradford, Pa., there is a brave 
little invalid who has made life sunny 
through a clever little hobby. Her 
name is Daisy Welsh, and her hobby 
is making people and animals out of 
peanuts and wainuts (see cuts). Daisy 


One of Daisy Welsh’s Interesting Peanut Families Out for a Stroll 
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A Visit By a Peanut Santa Claus 


cannot work at her hobby often be- 
cause of illness, but she uses those 
few precious hours for her hobby 
well. She has dozens of families fash- 
ioned out of peanuts and walnuts, as 
well as many kinds of peanut animals 
for their pets. All the dolls stand 
alone, have hair, move their heads, 
and look like real people. She has 
also made a complete orchestra, both 
musicians and instruments, out of pea- 
nuts, and has several sets of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. These 
exciting little figures have won many 
a prize for Daisy, including first prize 
at the America doll show in New York 
City, a blue ribbon at the New York 
World’s Fair, a 19-volume encyclope- 
dia set, and a cash award. 
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POETRY CORNER 


Some Forty Years Ago 

I’ve wandered to the village, Tom, 
I’ve sat beneath the tree, 

Upon the school-house playground, 
That sheltered you and me; 

But none were left to greet me, Tom, 
And few were left to know, 

Who played with me upon the green, 
Just forty years ago. 


The grass was just as green, Tom, 
Barefooted boys at play 

Were sporting, just as we did then, 
With spirits just as gay. 

But the master sleeps upon the hill, 
Which, coated o’er with snow, 

Afforded us a sliding place, 
Some forty years ago. 


The old school-house is altered some}; 
The benches are replaced 

By new ones very like the same 
Our jack-knives had defaced. 

But the same old bricks are in the wall, 
The bell swings to and fro; 

Its music’s just the same, dear Tom, 
*Twas forty years ago. 


The spring that bubbled ’neath the hill, 
Close by the spreading beech, 

Is very low; *twas once so high 
That we could almost reach; 

And kneeling down to take a drink, 
Dear Tom, I started so, 

To think how very much I’ve changed 
Since forty years ago. 


Near by that spring, upon an elm, 
You know, I cut your name, 

Your swectheart’s just beneath it, Tom; 
And you did mine the same. 

Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark ; 
*Twas dying sure, but slow, 

Just as that one whose name you cut 
Died forty years ago. 


My lids have long been dry, Tom, 
But tears came in my eyes: 

I thought of her I loved so well, 
Those early broken ties. 

I visited the old church-yard, 
And took some flowers to strew 

Upon the graves of those we loved 
Just forty years ago. 


Some are in the church-yard laid, 
Some sleep beneath the sea; 

And none are left of our old class 
Excepting you and me. 

And when our time shall come, Tom, 
And we are called to go, 

I hope we'll meet with those we loved 
Some forty years ago. 


—McGuffey’s Fifth Reader 


a 
Moods 


Our moods are the sires of our thoughts, 
A fact that millions of us know. 
Why should we not select those moods 
That breed the thoughts we want to 
grow. 
For thoughts are things that breed like 
birds, 
And like birds bring back their broods. 
We should be ever watchful then, 
For noble and constructive moods, 
—G. H. Safford 
Portland, Ore. 


ee _ca 


Direct From the Heart 
Pleasant thoughts can travel, 
And a smile of love penetrates. 
Kind deeds oft’ bring quite-well 
Results. But Love—highest rates. 
—Anna Jirak Krause 
Chicago, Iil. , 









—to soothe the throat 
QUICK 
—to curb coughing spells 
QUICK 
—to help hasten 
dh Ip loosening of 


For y wr youngster’s h 
from a cold, give FOLEY 
the delicious, non-narcotic, 

uick-acting cough syrup 
that does nol upset digestion. 

Amazingly quick . . . be- 
cause it aids child’s natural 
forces of repair in these 3 
vital ways: soothes throat; 
curbs coughing; end acts in- 
ternally to speed breaking 
up of cough. 


Check your child’s cough 
before it gets worse! Check 
it with FOLEY'S—the 
cough syrup that brings 
happy peace of mind to 
thousands of mothers. 


Give your child FOLEY’S 
and you give quick relief, 
continuous comfort, and 
speed loosening of child’s 
cough. At all druggists, 30c. 


FOLEY’ S couch syrup 


Contains NO opiates—NO narcotic 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x 10 inches 
matier if desired. 


: at 


Same ce for full length 
or bust form, 
scapes, pet antienale ete., 
part of srou P tees. Safe 
mot 3 for $1.00 


pF 
SEND NO MONEY 222i! photo 


or snapshot fF 
(any size) and within a week you will receive 
four B beautiful enlargement, guaranteed fade- 
postman 47c plus postage = or send se 
with order and we pay Big 16x2 
inch enlarg ape] sent ao" ra) >. TEs plus post- - 
¢ or sen an we pay posta, ke ad tage of arnacing 
Ofer now. Send your photos today. Bpecity eet es 
STANDARD ART STUD 
113 S&S. Jefferson St., Dept. 931-P, CHICAGO, LLINOIS 




























Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident Policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, whbd are peovenset on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasin =. $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits ot 
$150, includi Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dis ocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its licyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device 

TTERY. No headband. ‘orn on 


ear unnoticed. See Njned by thousands 
for free information and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE co., ” test 43rd St, ( Dept. 5) H. ¥.G, 5) N, ¥.C, 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
Name 
age — 


( Se 
pital. Another saved 
City. 











MAKE $25-—$35 A WEEK 

You can learn practical nursi: 
in spare time. Course endo pare 

oo. Thousands of graduates. id yr. 

Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 

Sokol not required. tuition ments. Write now. 

CHICAGO OOL 0 URSING 

Dept. 4711, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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What Is It? 


A cut-up at a recent party for young 
folks had a [large gathering stumped 
with this one: 

Cut off my head, it is unshaken, 

Cut off my tail, you turn it around; 


But if both head and tail are taken, 
Unconquered still I hold my ground. 


Could you have told him what it 
was, that is, solved the riddle? Before 
reading any more of this item, try to 
reason it out. Then if you still have to 
give up, you'll find the answer at the 
bottom of this column.+ 





Domino Trick 


You can get more use out of your 
domino set by enjoying this clever 
mathematical trick with your friends. 
Have someone select one of the dom- 
ino blocks without telling you what 
numbers are on it. Now have him 
multiply either number by five, add 
seven, double this result, and add the 
other number—then tell you what the 
final sum is. 

Immediately you tell him what the 
numbers are, for the two digits in the 
final sum show what the numbers on 
the domino were. For example, sup- 
pose the domino selected had three 
spots on one end and six on the 
other. Multiplying the three by five 
makes 15, adding seven makes 22—22 
doubled gives 44, and adding the other 
number, six, gives the final sum of 50. 
He tells you this number. You sub- 
tract 14 from it, leaving 36. It works 





+The answer, of course, is the little three letter 
word TIT, meaning a small animal or thing. Take 
off the first T and you have IT; take off the last 
T and you turn IT around; take off the two Ts and 
I stands alone. 


OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different 

titles. We have bought over 9,000 books from men 

and women in every statein the Union! We nave 

Ris. i much as $500.00 for a single book. We paid 

Kuchler of Wisconsin over $1,000.00 cash! 

For example, we will pay you cash for the follow- 
ks as described in our price list: 





Pilgrim’s Progress 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Ol. Swimmin’ H 
Black Beauty........... 
Treasure Island......... 
SNE IE. 5 i cccvcce secdsccoen 
Venus and Adonis 
th iceretsene odbcoucdh 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of Grass..... badenes uccsend 250.00 
Cina de bteh cdecesvctcctece 
Last of the Mohicans............. 50.00 
=e edecwesecsmned 100.00 
Be CPOONND ce ccnccodeccheccssece 25.00 
Tameriane & Other Poems....... 5,000.00 
These are but a few of the many thousands of 
books we want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you 


have checked our latest list giving full informa- 
me oo 4 ley Doctry ir ol —_ book, story 
anteotgh. ab oluigaect. 
p c:, may bring 
ere Scien ae eee ers 
books. Better investigate NOW. Send 

Yocin coin or stam gag 

Dept. 124, Chicago, 
we will send you latest list of old books we want 
to buy and cash ~rices we will pay. 


the same way if he starts by multiply- 
ing six by five. It will also work for 
any other combination of numbers 
found on dominoes. All the perform- 
er has to do is to remember to subtract 
14 from the final sum. Try it. 





King’s Puzzle Answer 
Names of the rivers that can be 


spelled out on last week’s King’s square 


puzzle are as follows: Delaware, 




















Niagara, Danube, Po, Rhone, Rhine, 
lv[uis|alir[a / 
}P | 0) c|zir|t| 
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Oder, Seine, Elba, Huron, Ohio, Volga, 
Don, Nicer, North, South, Hudson, Ti- 
ber, Grande and Blue. 





Brain Teaser 


Some high Government Officials 
from Washington were hiking in the 
mountains of Virginia where they 
happened to meet an old mountaineer. 
As the only watch in the hikers’ party 
had mysteriously stopped, they asked 
the mountaineer what time of day it 
was. After sizing them up for a while, 
the old mountaineer replied: “Just add 
one-fourth of the time from midnight 
till now to one-half of the time from 


| now till midnight and you'll have the 


correct time.” With that curt remark, 
the old man of the mountains went on 
his way. But the “smart” Washington 
officials were able to figure out the 
exact time of day. Could you have 
done it? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The first 
two extras must be put out of the car 


just four miles from the “big” town. 
ee 


Smiles 


Hayton (at football game)—Look, 
our captain is going to kick a goal! 
Hughberta—What did the goal do? 
Mr. Tyte—How much is this hat? 

Clerk—Fifteen dollars, sir. 

Mr. Tyte—Where are the holes? 

Clerk—What holes? 

Mr. Tyte—The holes for the ears of 
the jackass that would pay that much 
for it. 


Zimpir—How did you get that swol- 
len jaw? 
Playfoot—A girl cracked a smile. 
Zimpir—Well? 
Playfoot—It was my smile. 


——Gift Pot-Holders 














Teacher—Jackie, why were you late fo: 
school this morning? 

Jackie—I think I must have overwashed 
myself. 


Timmy—Aren’t lovers fickle? I don’ 
care to see Draftee any more now. 

May—What’s the matter? Did yo. 
catch him with another girl? 

Timmy—No, he caught me with 
sailor man. 


Mother (anxiously) — What mad: 
you stay so late? Have a flat tire? 

Daughter (dreamily)—No, mother, 
I'd hardly call him that. 


Teacher—Say in a more elegan! 
way: “The sap is rising.” 

Freshman—The boob gets* out of 
bed. 

Barber—How is it you never seem 
to wear a clean shirt, Sambo? 

Porter—Well, yo’ see, mah wife’s 
awful busy. 

Barber—What does she do? 

Porter—She takes in washing! 











Apple-Shaped in Red Gingham 


A welcome gift or a sizzling seller at your club’ 
bazaar—these jolly pot-holders. 

You can make a dozen at a time, apple-shaped one 
of red checked gingham and, in the same easy way 
wild-rose shapes in pink gingham. Their green bind 
jas is smart color contrast and in a loop at the top 

a@ perky little stem! 

Our 32-page booklet tells in detail how to make 
clever pot-holders. Has attractive gifts easily made 
from materials on hand—vanity table, bathroom util- 
ity box, bookrack table; many other pretty items. 


Send 15c¢ in ay for your copy of “‘Hand-Made 
Gift Novelties”’ PATHFINDER Home Service, 
635 Sixth , tt New York, N. Y¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 


No. 193—‘‘Fashion Drawing Made Easy.’”’ 
No, 172—Effective Phrases For All Occasions.” 
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ANY OTHER NAME? 


VR. and Mrs. J. M. STOCKSTILL 
N are funeral directors at Cheney, 
Kans. 

In Portland, Ind., live Mr. and Mrs. 
\ACK FROST and their daughters, 
SNOW and ICY. FROST. 

In Lumberport, W. Va., CUSTER, 
the town barber, has had to move his 
place of business several times. Re- 
cently he moved into a tiny one-room 
cottage and placed this sign above the 
door: “CUSTER’S LAST STAND.” 

George POOL is the owner of a pool 
hall in Arco, Ida, 

E. M. SWEET writes as follows: 
“TOM SAWYER now keeps a service 
station on U. S. Highway No. 99 just 
north of Bakersfield, Cal. Dunno 
where HUCK FINN is now.” (Now 
isn’t that sweet?) 

Bernadine FOX used to be a secre- 
tary at the FOX farm near Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Harmon MEIHLS (pronounced 
meals) is proprietor of the MEIHLS’ 
Restaurant in Spencerville, Ohio. In 
the same town Rev. CAREY GOOD is 
a Methodist minister. 


Walter SLAUGHTER is a butcher at 
Kimberly, Ida. (Nice boy, too). 

Mrs. J. D. WOODFIRE lives at 
WOODBURN, Ore. (News of this 
little bonfire came to us by way of 
Portuguese East Africa.) 

In Denver, Colo., Dr. Clyde BUMP- 
US and his son, reputable osteopaths, 
practice under the name: Drs. BUMP- 
US & BUMPUS. (Ouch! Ouch!). 


SELF-TEST 

















TY) HE following questions are based on 
l material in this issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Answers will be found on the pages 
listed after each question. 


When was PATHFINDER founded? .. 18 
How many farmers are there in the 


Umi ive Exe chev ccSsiccecns 14 
How much territory does Japan con- 
trol 2 AUN arenes 6 0 Sees ced ees 30 


\re libraries important in defense?. 20 
What is Glenn L. Martin’s hobby? ... 40 
When did President James Monroe pro- 


pound the Monroe Doctrine? ...... 34 
Who coordinates Uncle Sam’s defense 
howushley odlt asus W< vo cacscsceceemses 5 


Can aluminum be extracted from clay? 12 
Who is-U. §, Ambassador to Russia? .. 16 
What corporation does Dahlberg head? 6 
What is the flower for December? .. 34 
Are there any priorities on dyes? .... 32 
What is the name of Navy’s newest 


DOMBGET . wceawnd tas Ce a redity «tik 40 
Who are the singing stars in “The 

Chocolate Soldier”? ..........-++.. 42 
Who wrote “Inside Latin America”?. 41 
Is the new U. S. Army healthy? ...... 28 
How did “Uncle Sam” originate? .... 30 
How would you repair stucco? ....... 35 
What is the estimated national income 

for this year (1941)? ..............5 14 


Who is the governor of Hawaii? ...... 28 | SKYBEAM Co., 


million people. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
profitable business at home through the mail? PATHFINDER is read by more than two 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—5O cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





Do you want agents? Want to work up a 








Each initial and group 













_AGENTS WANTED 


scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 
it is profitable. You do not need experience, and 
not one penny of capital is required for you to qualify. 
We will furnish everything, and tell you just what to 
do and how to go about it. We'll reward your efforts 
with big commissions right from the start—and 
most generous monthly bonuses will follow. Write to- 
day for our local subscription representative's plan for 
earning the extra money you need. Address: Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas St., N. E 
Washington, D. C. 


APARTMENTS, COTTAGES, ETC. 


THE BEST PLACE TO LIVE in the center of the 

World’s Best City. Apartments—Cottages—Rooms— 
Trailers. 100% pure well water. Rogers Camp, W. 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


SMALLEST BIBLE IN WORLD. Size Postage stamp, 
PR. Allied Industries, 169 Main St., Biddeford, 
aine. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS __ 


50 ASSORTED IMPRINTED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
$1.60. Davis Press, Webster, Mass. 


DOGS, PETS, ETC. 


GREAT DANE PUPS ON APPROVAL. Time payments. 
Kalmardaie, Stone-Mountain, Georgia 
FARMS AND FARMLANDS 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and 
lists describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 
W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY and Pamous Snag-Protected 


F-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 
HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SHEET METAL WORKERS Wanted 

—For gutter work or furnace work—Steady employ- 
ment. Write—Hammond Furnace Supply Company, 
815 Fields Avenue, Hammond, Indiana. State age, 
experience and salary expected. 


INVENTORS 


INVENTORS WRITE IMMEDIATELY—Two valuable 

booklets about patents and selling inventions. Vic- 
tor J. Evans & Co., 472-M Victor Bldg., Washington, 
D. C: 











KNITTING MACHINE 
KNIT LOVELY, FASHIONABLE GARMENTS per- 
fectly with the Pikloom Speed Knitter. For experi- 
enced knitters and beginners. Up to four times faster 
than old way. Literature Free. Kloom, 2162 Center, 
Girard, Illinois. 








MAGAZINES 


SAVINGS ON ALL MAGAZINES—Our Subscription 

Department operates a large General Magazine 
Subscription Agency and can give you the benefit of 
rock-bottom rates on all magazines published. Before 
you subscribe for any publication or group of publica- 
tions, write us for a special] money-saving quotation. 
Address Subscription Dept., Pathfinder, Washington, 
Cc 


0 


MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—Por old 

people and folks with defective eyesight, the Pike 
Electric Reader is a Godsend. Operates on inexpen- 
sive ordinary flashlight batteries. Supplies both three- 
power magnification and concentrated illumination, 
enabling you to read small print with ease. Price 
$7.00, postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from Pub- 
lishers er Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. B., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 





- 





MEDICAL 


PILES. Supreme, Rectal, Correction. A low cost, 

home treatment that has relieved thousands of 
sufferers of these painfu) troubles. For information 
write, Supreme Rectal Correction, Room 406 Warner 
Bidg., Bridgeport, Conn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PUP-PRUFP POWDER. This ‘‘Educator’’ trains dogs 

and cats as welcome house guests. Sprinkled on 
furniture, rugs, plants, pets will ‘‘keep off." Harm- 
less to fabrics, plant life. Bottled for convenient ap- 
plication. 7@c prepaid. Pup-Pruf, 698 East 22nd 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CIGARETTEING—Why women ought not smoke. 
Mothers should tell daughters. Read Eugenic Treat- 
ise, 10 Cents. Box 2. Somerville, New Jersey. 


NEEDLEWORK 


EARN $5.00 DOZEN. EMBROIDERING APRONS. 
Stamp brings particulars. National, 1123-H Broad- 
way. New York. 


___________OLD StAmPs WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc green Prank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated 
Folder showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker 
(41-P.A.), Elyria, Ohio. 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 
Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Makes ideal H 
Gift to officers of your club, lodge, or society. Sen 
postpaid for $1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street. N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA WITH A 

PATENT. Don’t delay, Secure “Patent Guide’’— 
Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 1M37 Adams 
Building, Washington. D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 

lovely Hollywood enlargements and ee Leather 
frame with roll—25c, 20 reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. Over- 
night service. Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER.—Roll developed @ prints 
and two enlargements 10c. Young Photo Service, 
434-H. Albany, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR to establish retail store route, 

Openings almost every locality. Handle orders for 
nationally known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% 
commission. Steady big pay opportunity. es ex- 
perience unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 
6-T. Spencer, Ind. 























Se | SONG BOOKS ae 
EVERYBODY'S HYMN BOOK is a well-chosen selec- 

tion of the world’s best hymns. Contains 348 of 
our best loved hymns and tunes. Particularly suitable 
for use in the family circle or for group meetings or 
can be used for regular church services Sent post- 
paid for only $1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas St.. N. B.. Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chicago. 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 

Angeles, Calif. _ 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
as =. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, io 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
5 copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 


WRITING SERVICE 


LEARN TO WRITE FILLERS, Short Articles, Gags. 

Procedure, information, markets. Folio $1.00. Free 
Circular. Richard Publishing Studio, 4340 Maple, 
Dallas, Texas. 


















Rush your 
name by 
fastest mail 
for complete 
free selling outfit. 


NO DEPOSIT ! 
NO CHARGE ! 













prospects waiting for every ONE who has been sold. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 
NEW: 


Light Bills CUT IN HALF—THREE TIMES THE LIGHT FOR 
the same electricity cost. 
daylight 
“installation,’’ no special wiring, no extra equipment, and 
comes complete WITH LAMPS at prices as low as $4.95 Retail. 
Huge sales make possible all time low prices with big profite 
for salesmen and distributors. Sell stores, offices, factories, 
shops and homes. Everyone can now afford Fluorescent. No 
wonder salesmen are making fabulous profits. 


SALESMEN-—Spectacular Profits! 


Nothing like it before—may be a generation before you have 
another opportunity like this one. 
MILLION Lamps installed this year—yet there are still 39 
Rush name—quick—No time wasted in correspondence. 


SCREWS IN LIKE ORDINARY 
BULB—NEW LOW PRICES 


GLARELESS, WHITE light like 
AND NOW—a new kind of fixture that needs no 


Over ONE HUNDRED 


We send you complete selling outfit at once—free of charge, no deposit! Address 





225 Fifth Street, Dept. F-1811, 


Des Moines lowa 
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TH this issue PATHFINDER 
celebrates another great mile- 
stone-—its 2,500th consecutive issue. 
No publication could achieve such an 
enviable record, of course, without the 
patronage, the good will and solid 
friendship of its millions of 


Thank readers. Nor could this mile- 
stone have been achieved 
You without the business of our 


advertisers. These many, 
many friends and patrons, therefore, 
are rightly due a very large share of 
the credit for PATHFINDER’s success. 
For this reason the Publisher and the 
Editors feel that a big, sincere THANK 
YOU is due all hands. 
And now that this record issue is a 
part of our history, PATHFINDER 
continues, as it has for nearly 50 








A NEW, UNUSUAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for boys and men from 
12 to 70 years 


The SPORT-O-GRAPH 
is a brand new, useful 
accessory for husband, 
son, brother or _ boy- 
friend which will 
greatly to his enjoyment 
of hiking, hunting, 
camping, fishing, pros- 
pecting. He can reco’ 
caches, accurately loca 
fishing holes or hunting 
spots, plot hikes, trails, 
ete. Adds to outdoor en- 


’ oyment throughout the 





year. An all-season gift—original, intriguing, 
stimulating! Special $1 Xmas offer includes 
one Sport-O-Graph and five 1814"" by 1514” 


charts, stpaid. 
ee aT Ama ORE 


Mail $1 today to 
Dept. 41, SPORTS- 
O-GRAPH CO, 
2 EDISON AVE., COMPLETE 
DETROIT, MICH. yy 









ANY SELLING 
$100-$250 Weekly 
Write for Details 


It's no trick to make 
money when you 





use Qe - a McNess “Store - 
on Wheels.”’ Farmers buy everything 
Use Your 


CAR 


they can from McNess Men because 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
mess-getting prizes and premiums; e 
money-saving deals to customers make to Raise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 

Your 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
es arted quick. You begin making money first day. 

Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's FREE. 
Tells all — no obligation. (115) 


THE McNESS CO., 50 Adams St.,Freeport, til. 


WHY WEAR 
DIAMONDS 


When diamond - dazzling 
Zircons from the Mines of 
far-away mystic Siam are 
so effective and inerpen- 
sive? We are direct Import- 
ers. See before you buy. 
Write for FREE catalogue. 
Address: 
THE ZIRCON CO. 








LOOKING AHEAD 





Dept. 44, Wheeling, W. Va. 


years, to give its readers a close-up 
view of what goes on in the Nation’s 
Capital and in the world. Washington, 
our home town, is not only the center 
of all domestic activities now as the 
nation arms itself for all-out defense, 
but it is fast becoming the capital of 
the world. What goes on here is of 
vital importance to every American. 
In reporting this history in the mak- 
ing during these exciting and interest- 
ing, but serious and difficult times, 
America’s Oldest News Weekly feels 
it is giving real service to its millions 
of friends. 


At this writing it begins to look as 
if Japan’s special envoy, Saburo Ku- 
rusu, has been stymied by his saber- 
rattling bosses at Tokyo. Even before 
Kurusu’s discussions got under way 
in Washington the speeches of Premier 
Tojo and Foreign Minister Togo be- 
fore the Japanese Diet (Parliament) 
had seemingly made his long plane 

trip to Washington “useless. 


Far With the Diet as a sounding 
board, those gentlemen told 
East’ the world anew that there had 


been no change in Japan’s 
plans to be master of the Far East 
(see page 10). Unless Kurusu can 
convince Washington that they were 
talking only for home consumption he 
may just as well have stayed home. 
Uncle Sam’s traditional policy in the 
Far East will not be reversed. 

The only optimistic note concerning 
Kurusu’s mission to attempt a last- 
minute adjustment of U. S.-Japanese 
relations came from the Japanese Am- 
bassador to Washington, Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura, who declared: 
“We are very hopeful.” But is there 
hope? War or peace in the Pacific may 
hinge on the outcome of these talks. 
That outcome will depend on whether 
Japan is willing to compromise mili- 
tant aims to dominate East Asia. Pre- 
vailing opinion is that there will be 
no such compromise. ‘But even if the 
current talks fail no immediate armed 
conflict with Japan is seen—unless 
Tokyo moves first. One strong de- 
terrent to such a move by Japan is the 
too familiar vision of what happened 
to the other Berlin appendage—Italy. 


* . . 


Revision of the Neutrality Act per- 
mitting the arming of our merchant 
ships and their entry into belligerent 
waters has somewhat revised behind- 
the-scenes talk in Washington. The 

question is no _ longer: 


Limited “Will it mean war for us?” 
Instead it is: “To what ex- 
War tent will the U. S. partici- 


pate?” Truth of the mat- 
ter is that we were engaged in a 
limited naval war with the Axis na- 
tions long before revision of the neu- 
trality measure. By revising this 
measure Congress, in effect, has now 
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Rising Sun or Another Humpty Dumpty? 


authorized this limited naval warfare, 
Our Navy is proceeding rapidly with 
the arming of our merchant vessels. 
Those vessels for England and North- 
ern Europe will be armed first. These 
ships will be sent into belligerent 
waters where they will be attacked by 
Axis submarines and planes. The 
ships will resist with their new guns. 
Moreover, they will be escorted bh, 
strong U. S. naval convoys which will 
do their best to protect them. What 
follows this effort to carry out this 
nation’s pledge as the’arsenal of de- 
mocracy to deliver the tools of war to 
all nations resisting Axis aggression, 
no one can now predict. 


According to Dr. John F. Daniel, as- 
sistant curator of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the earliest known 
Greek inscription probably appeared 
on the rim of a big pot in the buried 
city of Cyprus 2141 years ago. It 
read: “Put the lid on.” Last week the 
President, the Congress and the people 
of the United States had need for that 
old inscription. The lid was 


off the labor pot and the pot Labor 
was boiling over with force 
and violence (see page 8). Curb 


Hope that CIO Dictator John 

L. Lewis and the steel executives 
would find a solution to their points 
of conflict seemed very remote and as 
we go to press there is no immediate 
information on what will be the Presi- 
dent’s course in either the coal or 
transportation strikes. But with the 
publie and a large segment of union 
labor in favor of a speedy end to this 
threat to the national program of se- 
curity, and with Congress demanding 
that all labor stoppages in defense in 
dustries cease, the President said lh: 
was ready to “crack down hard.” |! 
he does, it will be the first time tha! 
he has taken a forthright stand 0! 
the labor turmoil. Perhaps it’s tim: 


to “put the lid on.” 
He Cdl 
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YOUR WHOLE FAMILY 


- 
‘ . 


The Murray Family 
4712 Leamington Ave., Chicago 
Now, at last, YOU may insure your whole 
family—all of them with one policy! Insures 
entire family—husband and wife, the babies, 

children, grandparents—ages 1 to 75. 







As Plainly Stated in the Policy 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 
1S INSURED UP 10: 


1,000" 


MAXIMUM — For. Natural Death 










one death claim 
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¢ Awarded Highest Rating 5 


A+ (Excellent) 


ep . .. by Dunne’s Insurance Report, the larg- 

= est policyholders reporting service in the 
world, ey state: “We conclude that 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company, .Chi- 
cago, is entirely worthy of the public’s con- 
fidence and so recommend it.” June 30, 1942 


This is the highest rating that can be 
given any insurance company 
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‘printed guarantee for 10 Days without 





One of the Most Sensational Offers Made to 
Our Readers by the Famous Bankers 


Life & Casualty Company 


Here, at last, is insurance for your whole family at a bargain 
price that you never thought possible. This amazing new 
Triple Benefit low cost Family Group Life Policy insures 
the whole family—ages 1 to 75—withoutl medical examination! 

Chartered under strict Illinois Insurance Laws, you now 
get SAFE, RELIABLE insurance in a strong, well established 
insurance company with an outstanding record for prompt 
payment of benefits. Don’t delay! Mail coupon at once for 
amazing Free Inspection offer. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


You can get this wonderful, liberal, safe 
TRIPLE BENEFIT Family Policy with 


PER WEEK 


—the cost of the policy is 

low, only $1.00 2 month tor 
whole (amily Surety you can set aside 
2c a week to insure your family. 





Here is our sensational offer. Send No 
Money. Mail the Coupon now! Examine 
the policy on our 10 Day Free Inspection 
offer. No embarrassing medical examina- 
tion. No obligation to keep the policy if 
you aren’t entirely satisfied. 


SAFE, RELIABLE COMPANY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER 518,000,000.00— 


ADMITTED ASSETS AT NEW ALL-TIME HIGH! 


This company owns its OWN BUILDING. ... has thousands and 
thousands and thousands of dollars of free surplus, and its entire 
reserve is invested in U. S. Government Bonds. This is the great 
advertised Company that has issued more Family Group insurance 
policies than any other insurance company in the world. Truly, a 
good, safe investment for you. 


SEND NO MONEY 


10-Day FREE Policy Inspection Offer 


Take your insurance out in a company in which you have faith 
and confidence. (Look at our high rating in lower leT¥ corner.) We 
don’t ask you to send a penny with the coupon— you risk noth- 
ing. Just mail coupon for full details and 10 Day Free Inspection 
offer. No agent will call—no obligation. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW! 


Mail the coupon now— it’s 
free and does not obligate 
you. You may examine this 
triple benefit family policy 
on our 10 Day Free Inspec- 
tion Offer—now offered by 
a big, sound, stable, reli- 
able company. Send cou- 
pon today sure! 


obligation. You can read the policy in your 
own home. No agent or collector will call. 
You alone decide and if you are not 
100% satisfied simply send the policy back. 





AGENT: 
(WILL CALL: 


Yaw 


JUST MAIL COUPON 
THIS COUPON IS FREE 


Bankers insurance Building —| [0-DAY FREE OFFER 
Send No Money—No Agent Will Call 


Bankers 
Jefferson Sta. Desk 11-A, 

Without cost or obligation, send Free details of the Family Group 
Policy and your 10-Day Free Offer. 
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Wiustrated: Champion Custom Club Sedan, $840 delivered at factory*. Federal tax inclided. 


Top quality throughout—and it’s the 


lowest priced Six in America! 
NEW 1942 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 


Lower than any other Six! Lower than any Eight! 


HIS year, it’s a simple matter to 

get the quality you want—and 
the operating economy you're en- 
titled to—in a lowest price car. 

This big, roomy, distinctively 
styled 1942 Studebaker Champion 
is the answer. 

Never before has any car of low- 
est price offered you so much in 
brilliantly advanced engineering 
and sound, solid construction. 


Never before has a lowest priced 
car offered the delightful handling 
ease, the flashing response, the rest- 
ful riding comfort and sure-footed 
safety of this finest Champion in 
Studebaker history. 


And thanks to the resourcefulness 
and research of Studebaker’s engi- 
neering and production staffs, ma- 
terials critical to national defense 
have been released for that purpose 
—without any impairment of Stude- 
baker’s traditional standards of 
quality. 

This Champion is remarkably 
economical of gasoline and oil. And 
it’s the lowest priced Six in Amer- 
ica—lower than ‘any other Six— 
lower than any Eight. 


See it now at your local Stude- 
baker dealer’s. If you wish, you 
may use your present car’s value as 
part payment. C,1.T. terms. 


oP 


QUALITY MATERIALS 
ano WORKMANSHIP 


Studebaker is building an unlimited 
quantity of airplane engines, 


CHAMPION. . $810 and up - COMMANDER. $1108 and up 
PRESIDENT 8 . $1242 and up 


*These are delivered prices at factory, South Bend, indiana, as of 
Nov. 15, 1941. Federal tax inctuded. Prices and specifications subject 
to change without notice—but Studebaker quality will remain constant. 





